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* Y ee 
cm Trade in Selected Commodities 
ee TO y ; 
Bureau, 
Facts, Figures, Forecasts, on a Varied Array of Goods 
ERCE By DonaLp S. Parris, Assistant Chief, General Products Division, Com- 
modities Service, Office of International Trade 
: REMENDOUS EXPANSION has tion or for reexport—in return for those United States rubber products are ex- 
taken place recently in the interna- we wish to ship to it. In some cases, ported to practically every country in 
| tional trade in practically every indi- although certain countries ordinarily the world. The chief markets are 
vidual item among the 200 or more com- produce goods for export, shortages of Argentina, Canada, Sweden, France, 
| modities that are included in 21 broad raw materials, fuel, or labor may pre- Mexico, Cuba, Venezuela, and Italy. Al- 
groups dealt with by the General Prod- clude their manufacture at present or though exports of rubber products will 
ucts Division of the Commodities Service in the near future. Also, if and when be affected in some instances by the 
in the Office of International Trade. an item which is normally exported can foreign-exchange situation, these prod- 
A recent poll of commodity specialists be produced, some economic, political, ucts are on the import lists of most coun- 
revealed many pertinent facts regarding exchange, or other development may oc- tries primarily as essential commodities. 
production and trade in these products. cur which would disrupt the normal Imports of natural rubber reach the 
16 | The table on page 4 portrays the picture course of trade in that commodity be- United States from British Malaya, the 
- | concisely. Actual data are there given tween that country and the United Netherlands Indies, Liberia, Ceylon, 
. fora prewar year and for 1946. The 1947 States. French Indochina, and Latin America. 
li figures are estimates. Production, ex- The potent influences thus _ briefly 
18 ports, and imports for the 3 years are cited have a direct and determinant in- Office Equipment and Supplies 
18 | presented for the 21 groups in the order fluence on U. S. trade in numerous com- 
18 | of their importance in the 1947 export modities discussed in the succeeding The pent-up demand for office equip- 
jg | trade of the United States. The several paragraphs. ment in foreign markets is enormous— 
oy | stoups are discussed in the same order but various forms of trade restrictions in 
zs in the later sections of this article Rubber Products many countries, particularly the short- 
2 ages of dollar exchange, have limited the 
21 Many Factors Affect Trade United States production of, and ex- volume of this business. Despite these 
9] i port and import trade in rubber and rub- factors, exports of all types of office 
Although the law of supply and de- ber products as forecast for 1947 will ex- equipment for the first 5 months of 1947 
mand is of course a basic factor in inter- ceed the figures for any other group of totaled more than $43,000,000 as com- 
| national trade, many other considera- commodities covered in this report. pared with total exports of $49,000,000 in 
tions are highly important in the fore- 
casting of trends in individual commodi- 
ties, 
Today, an exceedingly significant ques- 
tion as to exports is the foreign-exchange 
situation with respect to a specific coun- 
25 | try and a given commodity—that is, are 
95 United States dollars or their equivalent 
%6 made available for the purchase of spe- 
% cific types of United States goods? 
. Estimates for 1947 export trade made 
al earlier in the year must now be revised 
97 downward in some instances. Many 
97 | countries purchased United States prod- 
44 ucts in much greater quantities than had 
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been anticipated when their governments 
had allocated exchange—and, as a re- 
sult, dollar reserves have become more 
or less depleted. Consequently, lists of 
preferred products have been set up 
abroad for the purpose of exchange con- 
ol. Some commodities are placed in 
the nonessential or luxury group, and 
exchange is therefore not available to 
bay for such United States goods—or 
IS available only in limited quantities. 
Another vita] consideration in seeking 
foreign trade With any country is 
whether that country has goods that can 
be exported to us—either for consump- 
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Foreign businessmen are, 


“quiet-model” 


in general, enthusiastic over such U. § 
adding and figuring machine 





office equipment as this 
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U. S. brushes of many types are exported 


the whole year 1946. It is expected that 
the current volume of shipments will be 
maintained throughout the current year. 
The United Kingdom continues to be 
our most important market, transactions 
being negotiated on a straight license 
basis. Other important prewar markets 
were France, Brazil, and Sweden. 
Office supplies—fountain pens, me- 
chanical and wood-cased pencils, ink, 
carbon paper, typewriter ribbons, paste 
and mucilage, erasers, staplers, and the 
like—in 1946 went chiefly to Canada, 
Mexico, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, the 
Philippine Islands, the Union of South 
Africa, and, in the case of rubber bands 
and erasers, to Sweden and Switzerland. 
India was the largest purchaser of foun- 
tain pens, pencils, and pencil leads in 
1946 and continued to lead in imports 
of these items from the United States in 


United States Production and Trade 


In million 


Productior 


Commodity 


Rubber products $2, 500 
Office equipment and supplies 3 


Hardware and hand tools 1, 208 
Electrical appliances and parts 1, 000 
Plambing and heating equipment 1, 030 
Radio equipment, transmitting and receiving 1, 158 
vie 


Notions, novelties, and specialties ( 
Containers and closures 1, 82% 
Scientific and professional equipment and sup- 


plies 383 
Selected building materials SOS 
Jewelry and silverware 3Ai2 
Photographic goods (still-picture 199 
Table and kitchen glassware 155 
Furniture 1, 750 
Refractories 106 
Toys and games 11s 
Musical instruments and accessories 300 
Watches, clocks, parts, etc 257 
Brooms, brushes, and mops 100 
Pottery (earthenwere and chinawar¢ 70 
Hog bristles 

! Estimates for 1947 

2 Does not include production or export data for raw mat 


3 Negligible 
‘ Approximately $500,000 


re 


1947. (Some pencils were imported py 
us from the United Kingdom, Czecho- 
slovakia, and France.) 

Total United States exports of foun- 
tain pens, mechanical and wood-cased 
pencils may reach a peak in 1947, ap- 
proaching the $52,000,000 mark. 

Fountain pens and mechanical pencils 
are among the commodities affected by 
Mexico’s recent restrictive decree (fully 
explained in the July 19 issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY). Mexico has been 
our second largest market for these prod- 
ucts and was the leading market in April 
of this year. If the United States is to 
maintain its export volume in 1947, old 
markets will need to be expanded and 
new ones developed. 


Considerable interest in the Latin 
American market has been manifested 


by manufacturers of carbon paper and 
typewriter ribbons. It is estimated that 
total U. S. exports of these commodities 
will reach $3,000,000 in 1947 

Many European countries have 
cently expressed an interest in United 
States staplers and staples. Canada has 
been the number 1 market for these 
items, with Brazil second. Sweden and 
Venezuela were among the top importers 
of these commodities from the United 
States in April of this year 


re- 


Hardware and Hand Tools 


Canada, certain of the Latin American 
countries, the Philippines, India, and the 
Union of South Africa are among the 
most important purchasers of U. S 
hardware and hand tools 

Since these commodities are generally 
placed in the higher categories in classi- 
fying commodities according to essential- 
ity, exports of those items are exvected 
to be relatively less affected by exchange 


controls and import regulations than 

in Selected Products, 1939, 1946, and 1947 
Ex I I 
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many other types of goods. Short sup. 
plies of many hardware items during ang 
after the war have built up a large back. 
log of demand still unsatisfied in Many 
countries. Ambitious construction and 
reconstruction programs in many nation; 
provide a strong stimulus to sales. 
Imports of a few hardware items—ip. 
cluding razors and razor blades and hand 
tools—come to us from Canada, the 
United Kingdom, Sweden, and Switzer. 
land, although the volume is relatively 
small. A moderate increase in importa. 
tion of specialty items from the Unite 
Kingdom, Sweden, Switzeriand, 
Canada in 1947 is expected 


and 


Electrical Appliances, Parts 


Electrical appliances were shipped 
chiefly to Brazil, Mexico, Argentina 
Cuba, Venezuela, Colombia, Canada. the 
Philippines, and South Africa during 
1946 and the first 5 months of 1947, Ry. 
ports of electrical appliances and parts 
during the first 5 months of 1947 
amounted to approximately $49,000,030— 


almost equal to total 1946 exports of 
about $50,000,000 Household electric 
refrigerators and_ refrigerator parts 


represented nearly 40 percent of all elec. 
trical appliances exported during the 
periods under consideration. However 
it is expected that exports of refrigera- 
will not remain at present high 
Mexico, one of our more impor- 
tant markets, suspended the importation 
of refrigerators in July 1947. The im- 
portation of refrigerators into Argentina 
was suspended in February 1947 
Incandescent lamps were imported by 
the United States from Japan in consid- 
erable quantities before the war, and 
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from the United Kingdom and Germany 
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came some vacuum cleaners, domestic 
sewing machines and parts. Imports of 
electrical appliances and parts have been 
negligible since the war, except for some 
vacuum cleaners imported from the 
United Kingdom during the early part of 


1946. 
Radio Equipment 


United States export trade in radio 
receiving equipment is fully discussed in 
the July 5, 1947, issue of this magazine 
in an article entitled “United States 
Radio Exports To Exceed $60,000,000 in 
1947,” by George R. Donnelly, of the 
General Products Division. 

United States exports of radio trans- 
mitting sets, tubes, and parts during 1947 
should reach approximately $25,000,000. 

During 1946, the principal markets for 
transmitting equipment were Canada, 
Brazil, and China. In view of develop- 
ments which are taking place in these 
areas With respect to commercial broad- 
casting, they should continue to be very 
good markets for this type of equipment 


Plumbing, Heating, Equipment 


The principal markets for United 
States plumbing and heating equipment 
for many years have been Canada, Mex- 
ico, Cuba, Venezuela, Chile, Colombia, 
and Brazil, in the Western Hemisphere, 
and Sweden, the Netherlands, the Philip- 
pines, China, and the Union of South 
Africa. Exports to all these countries 
were increased substantially in 1946 
(Imports of these items into the United 
States from any source are negligible. ) 

Shipments of sanitary ware, tubs, and 
sinks were sent as war relief to France 
and Yugoslavia. These countries were 
not, previously, purchasers of these prod- 
ucts from the United States 

World demand for sanitary ware will 
inmany instances be limited by available 
exchange—but if the many ambitious 
construction programs ‘particularly for 
public buildings) continue, it is expected 
that dollars will be allocated for United 
States products of this sort 

Heating equipment, particularly that 
designed for liquid fuel, should be af- 
fected very little by limited exchange. 
because coal shortages, particularly in 
Europe, keep this type of equipment weil 
up on the priority list of essentials. Ex- 
change is still available for oil heating 
equipment in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
France, Switzerland, the Netherlands 

Exports of specialties for heating and 
cooking, as well as stoves, ranges, and 
water heaters, will be limited by exchange 
restrictions 

Recent embargoes in Mexico have not 
affected plumbing and heating items. 
However, a general tightening in the 
sranting of licenses for these products is 
apparent. Mexico’s exchange restric- 
tions probably will be tightened during 
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Courtesy Leon Quigley 


American glassware is used in many research 
laboratories abroad 


the last half of 1947. However, commit- 
ments for which licenses have already 
been granted will carry through the third 
quarter. 

The Mexican people appear to be 
keenly interested in improving present 
facilities and adding new plants to pro- 
duce, themselves, fabricated metal goods, 
among which are stoves, ranges, heaters, 
and some types of plumbing fixtures. 
These plans are more or less in the for- 
mative state and will not affect United 
States exports in 1947. Progress along 
these lines is expected in the following 
3-year period, however. 


Notions, Novelties, Specialties 


The group designated by the above 
heading includes everything from 
needles and pins, buttons and hooks, um- 
brellas and canes, plastic articles, art 
goods, matches, candles, shells and 
sponges, to bicycles, athletic goods and 
recreational equipment, fireworks, and 
smoking pipes. Important United States 
markets for these products have included 
Canada, Mexico, Brazil, Curacao, Argen- 
tina, Cuba, the Philippines, the Union 
of South Africa, French Morocco and 
French West Africa. Sweden and China 
took some candles, some shells went to 
Belgium, and stationery and art goods 
to the United Kingdom. (These coun- 
tries and others supplied similar items to 
the United States.) 

The volume of licenses issued for the 
importation of United States goods in- 
cluded in this category has been limited 
io some extent by the small supply of 
dollar exchange available to a number 
of European and Latin American coun- 
tries. Because requirements of 
countries for United States products ex- 
ceed their purchasing power for various 


these 


essential commodities, luxury and non- 
essential articles such as bicycles, no- 
tions, and art goods are frequently im- 
ported from countries for which ex- 
change is in relatively easy supply. 

In 1946 Mexico was the United States’ 
third largest market for art goods and 
buttons. Recent action by the Mexican 
Government to suspend imports of an- 
tiques and to raise the duty on buttons 
of casein, celluloid, gelatin, gutta percha, 
and rubber undoubtedly will reduce our 
exports of these products to that market. 

Because of a new agreement between 
Egyptian capitalists and Greek fisher- 
men for the exploitation of Egyptian 
sponge beds and the removal of taxes on 
Tunisian exports of sponges and sponge 
scrap, it is likely that the United States’ 
1947 imports of sponges from the Medi- 
terranean area will greatly exceed the 
1946 volume. 

Imports of bicycles and parts are ex- 
pected to continue at approximately the 
1946 level with a total value of from 
$1,500 000 to $2,000,000. 

Interest in exporting handicraft ar- 
ticles to the United States has been evi- 
dent in the following European coun- 
tries: Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Italy, and the Netherlands. It is antici- 
pated that United States imports of 
articles such as wooden statuary, decora- 
tive pottery, and handblown glass prod- 
ucts will increase considerably in 1947. 


Containers and Closures 


Containers and closures, which are di- 
vided into 10 broad classifications, stand 
second in value of production among the 
groups of commodities covered here, and 
eighth in estimated value of exports in 
1947. The principal importing countries 
are on this side of the Atlantic, in Africa, 
and in the East. 

In 1946 Cuba was among the principal 
purchasers of 6 of the 10 types of con- 
tainers—box shooks, veneer packages for 
fruits and vegetables, paper bags, boxes 
and cartons, glass containers, and tin 
collapsible tubes. 

Canada bought cooperage, paper bags, 
boxes and cartons, glass containers, tin 
cans, Metal drums and containers for oil, 
gas, other liquids and solids, as well as 
bottle and container closures. 

Mexico was one of our principal mar- 
kets for boxes and cartons, glass contain- 
ers, tin cans, and metal drums. 

Cooperage, paper bags, and tin collap- 
sible tubes were bought by the Union of 
South Africa. 

Jamaica was the recipient of veneer 
packages for fruits and vegetables; and 
Venezuela took tin cans, tin collapsible 
tubes, and bottle and container closures. 

Bottle and container closures were also 
shipped to Colombia. 


(Continued on p. 32) 








Britain’s Economic Position 


Analyzed As Of Mid-Year 1947 


Developing Conditions Clarify Needs and “Imperatives” 


RITAIN’S current economic problems 

are brought to focus in its balance 
of payments. In 1946 the nation’s ac- 
counting deficit was £400,000,000; and in 
1947 it is officially expected to be larger 
by perhaps as much as 50 percent. Nor 
is the full story told by the figures in the 
general accounts. What makes the 
British situation particularly difficult is 
the fact that a considerable part of what 
other countries owe to the United King- 
dom, although increasing the account- 
ing figures for “receipts,” cannot actually 
be collected at the present time either in 
goods or in hard currencies. On the 
other hand, a substantial part of Brit- 
ain’s foreign payments have to be made 
to the United States, Canada, and the 
American Republics. Britain gets 42 
percent of its imports from the Western 
Hemisphere while these areas take only 
14 percent of its exports. Consequently, 
within the larger setting of the total 
British balance of payments, the nation 
has a further critical problem in connec- 
tion with its dollar position as such. 

The nature of Britain's general bal- 
ance-of-payments difficulties may be 
seen in table 1, presented on the next 
page. Although it would of course be 
helpful further to decrease Government 
expenditures or to increase receipts from 
invisible items, any major improvement 
in the country’s position must come from 
a change in the export-import balance. 

The possibilities of increasing exports 
relative to imports lie along four lines: 
(1) increase of production; (2) decrease 
in imports; (3) diversion of supplies 
from domestic to foreign markets; and 
(4) increase in exports. 


Can Production Be Increased ? 


The principal factors limiting 1947 
production are: coal; labor; and oper- 
ating maladjustments (resulting in part 
from the weather crisis). 

Coal 

Although Britain’s coal-production 
target for 1947 is still officially 200,000,- 
000 tons, the allocations that have been 
made for the 6 months from May 1 to 
October 31 are based on an assumed 


production for that period of only 
93,500,000 tons. Since output in the first 
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By Frances L. HAvy, British Commonwealth Division, Office of Intern, 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce 


4 months of the year amounted to 
63,900,000 tons, this would mean a total 
for 10 months of 157,400,000 tons; and 
if the last 2 months were neither better 
nor worse than the average of the others, 
the total for the year would be only 
189,000,000 tons. 

It has been feared by some that the 
introduction of the 5-day working week 
at the beginning of May might materi- 
ally reduce coal production. This has not 
so far been the case, although, despite an 
increase in workers of 21,000 since Janu- 
ary 1, there has not been the hoped-for 
rise in production. If the expected addi- 
tional 15,000 to 20,000 workers are re- 
cruited this year, production per week 
may be expanded. Actually, an estimate 
of approximately 195,000,000 would seem 
more reasonable. If the rate of produc- 
tion established in the first 5 months of 
this year ‘total 83,000,000 tons) is main- 
tained, this is exactly the amount that 
would be obtained. 

An output of 195,000,000 tons would be 
higher than that for 1946 by about 
6,000,000 tons, but supplies available for 
current use will be less. Coal consump- 
tion last year was 194,000,000 tons, but 
5,000,000 of this was obtained through 
the depletion of stocks. In 1947 these 
stocks must be built up again. It is 
Britain’s plan to have stocks on hand at 
the end of October amounting to 15.- 





From British Information Services 


In a British coal mine. The situation in this 
“problem industry” is one of the most 
critical factors in Britain's economic posi- 
tion today 


000,000 tons. Since that is 4,500,000 ton: 
higher than they were on the like dat, 
in 1946, this means that if production 
reaches 195,000,000 tons, consumption 
this year can be only about 190,000.09 
tons 

Industry now consumes directly Jes 
than 25 percent of the total coal supplies 
available for consumption. Through jts 
allocations the British Government 
bringing about some diversions of ¢oaj 
from other uses to industry. For the 
period from May 1 to October 31 all ip. 
dustrial users have received allocations 
equal to their consumption in the cor. 
responding months of last year, while the 


total of all other allocations has been cut , 


to 90 percent of 1946 consumption. As 
indicated above, the production esti- 
mates on which the Government has 
based its summer allocations are con- 
servative. If on that basis they gir: 
industry 100 percent of its 1946 consump. 
tion, the percentage should be increased 
as soon as Sufficiently convincing evi- 
dence is obtained that production will 
be maintained. Industry fell behind to 
some extent in its coal consumption dur- 
ing the first 4 months of this year, but 
that should be more than compensated 
for before December 31 

Coal being the limiting factor in s0 
many industries, and in short supply for 
all, it seems not unreasonable to assume 
that, in the absence of the dislocations 
resulting from such things as the weather 
crisis, over-all production in the United 
Kingdom should be related closely to coal 
consumption. Even in the circumstances 
that are known to exist, production 
should bear at least a rough relationship 
to the quantities of coal consumed 
However, the fact that additional sup- 
plies of coal are likely to be made avail- 
able to industrial users during the latter 
months of the year does not necessarily 
mean that a subsequent gain in indus- 
trial production would be fully reflected 
in 1947 exports. It is evident that some 
of the end-products could not enter the 


export channels until 1948 


Labor 

Although the transition from war 
peace was accomplished with very little 
unemployment, it is clear that the pat- 
tern of employment which has been set 
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js not one to contribute to the largest 
over-all production for the nation. War- 
time controls over labor have been prac- 
tically ended, and only by indirect meth- 
ods can the Government encourage .in- 
dividuals to move from one industry to 
another. As of the beginning of 1947 it 
was considered that there were inade- 
quate numbers in agriculture, coal, tex- 
tiles, public utilities, and building mate- 
rials, and too many persons in metals, 
distribution, transport, building and 
engineering, and the public service. Fig- 
ures for the first quarter of this year show 
that publicity given to those needs has 
prought a promising increase in persons 
employed in coal, a very small increase in 
textiles, no change in building materials, 
q moderate decline in metals and dis- 
tributive trades, and an unwanted in- 
crease in transport 

The Economic Survey for 1947 pointed 
out the importance of increasing the total 
numbers employed as well as changing 
the pattern of employment. The plan 
called for an increase of 300,000 persons 
in the working population. Of these, 
100,000 were to be foreign laborers. But, 
despite the fact that the Trades Union 
Congress has agreed to the importation 
of displaced persons from the Continent, 
the number that has been recruited and 
actually brought into the country consti- 
tutes the merest trickle. One other im- 
portant source of new labor was to be the 
recruitment of women. But figures of 
women employed for April ‘the latest 
available) are still well below those for 
December 1946. However, the campaign 
to enlist new women workers has really 
just begun, though more than half of the 
year has passed, and it may bring results 
in coming months 


TABLE 1 I. A. Balance-of-Payments 
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158 1946 


Merch andise trade 
Food and drink , 
lobacco 1) 
Materials i) 
Petroleum ti) 
Other 65 

lotal bats i) 1,110 

Government expenditure 
Military (net 4 
Relief (net 0 Q7 
Germany (net 0 
Other (net 


Total 16 ~ 
Other invisible iten 
Shipping SU) 140 
Interest, pri fit ind dividend 
Other items 1; 42 


Total 157 
(rand total 


1. OOS 1, 662 
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No figures given because Government expenditures 
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on is not strictly comparable with the 1988 and 1946 data; it is the net re 
ent transactions much wider in scope than the earlier figures 


New cargo ship at a Glasgow shipyard. 


Valad justments 


There are many other maladjustments 
in Britain’s economy which are making 
maximum production difficult to obtain. 
Demands for electrical power increased 
by 68 percent above prewar last year, and 
for the first 4 months of this year the 
rate was 94 percent higher. Yet no new 
plant has been completed for 6 years. 
Transport facilities have likewise deteri- 
orated, and last year was marked by a 
series of embargoes on freight shipments 
which hindered production. Continuity 
and maldistribution of supplies is an im- 
portant limit to full production. Compe- 
tition for very short supplies such as steel 
and timber is so keen that it is certain 
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that all cannot get regular deliveries of 
raw materials and component parts. 


Are Import Cuts Feasible? 


Of the estimate shown in table 1 for 
1947 imports into the United Kingdom, 
about one-fourth could not be cut at all 
without resulting in a curtailment of ex- 
ports; and the remainder would be sub- 
ject to cutting only at a sacrifice of ele- 
ments in a standard of living which is al- 
ready austere or of production goods that 
have been regarded as essential for the 
operation of the British economy. Nev- 
ertheless, the whole list of incoming items 
is being critically scrutinized by the 
Government with a view of making sub- 
stantial cuts. 

About 4 percent of Britain’s imports 
in 1946 were reexported in the form in 
which they were received. Any cut in 
these imports would be directly reflected 
in exports, and no improvement in the 
balance would be effected. Of the re- 
maining imports, a considerable propor- 
tion is indirectly reexported in British 
manufactured products. It is estimated 
that about 25 percent of the value of 
British exports is made up of the cost 
of imported materials entering into their 
production. No gain could come from 
cutting these imports. 

Looking again at the itemized import 
estimates in table 1, it is clear that cuts 
would have to come from tobacco, pe- 
troleum, from what remains of the esti- 
mate for “materials,” from other goods, 
or from food and drink. 


Tobacco 


The estimate for tobacco purchases in 
1947 has already been reduced by nearly 
30 percent from 1946, and recent reports 
indicate that the increased tobacco taxes 
have reduced consumption by almost 
that amount. Unless the effect of the 
taxes becomes more pronounced as the 
year goes on, however, it is difficult to 
see how a further cut in imports could 
be made without having critical market 
shortages appear. 


Petroleum 


Despite the fact that Britain, to save 
coal, is converting railway engines to 
Diesel power and substituting oil for coal 
in some industrial plants (expected sav- 
ing of coal by the middle of 1948 is 8,000,- 
000 tons), the estimate of 1947 imports 
of petroleum products is £5,000,000 lower 
than the figure for 1946. There seems 
to be no possibility of making any fur- 
ther cut in this item; on the contrary, 
some increase may be unavoidable. 


Vaterials 


In many cases stocks have been re- 
duced below the levels necessary for the 
smooth and efficient operation of the 
economy. Since only the most essential 
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TABLE 2. 


Machinery 
Cotton yarns and manu 
Vehicles (including locomotiv 





Iron and steel (and mar 


Coal 

Woolens and worsteds (yarns and manufacture 
Chemicals, et 

Food 

Beverages and cocoa preparations 

Electrical goods and apparatus 

Nonferrous metals (and manufactures 

Other textiles (except silk and artificial silk 
Pottery, et 

Cutlery, hardware, et« 

Apparel 

Paper, cardboard, et 

Silk and artificial silk (yarns and manufactur 


materials are being imported and the 
planned quantities will find immediate 
use in industry or in operating stocks, 
there could be little reason for making 
any voluntary reductions. If it were de- 
cided that the country could get along 
with smaller quantities of the end prod- 
ucts, it would seem better to divert more 
to export markets than to cut these 
imports. 


Other Goods 


Of the £95,000.000 for other goods 
£60.000,000 has been allocated to ma- 
chinery and equipment, including ships 
For a considerable portion of these sup- 
plies, orders have already been placed. 
and to cut the figure would endanger the 
production program still further. The 
remainder, £35,000,000, to go for un- 
specified consumer goods, presumably 
could be cut out altogether at the ex- 
pense of still greater austerity on the 
part of the people. 


Food and Drink 


The food bill for 1946, which was lowe 
than planned because of the world food 
shortages of many essential items, came 
to £572,000,000. The estimate in the 
budget for food in 1947 is £750,000,009, o1 
about 30 percent higher Of this in- 
crease certainly 10 percent was added 
for anticipated price increases; of the 
rest a substantial part is presumably to 
build up stocks of foods which have 
dropped to seriously low levels—notably 
meat, fats, grain However, by giving 
the public an even more monotonous 
and unpalatable diet, excluding dried 
eggs and milk, and “luxury” foods, such 
as grapes, peaches, poultry, and the like, 
certain cuts could be made 

However, so far as the urgent dollar 
problem is concerned, only a fraction of 
this amount would be saved. The dried 
eggs and milk would be almost the only 
items on which a “saving” could be 
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made. Of the £85,C00,000 spent by Brit- 
ain on food from the United States in 
1946, nearly 85 percent was for meat 
grain and flour, and dairy produce going 
to meet the basic rations; and of the 
£118 000,000 spent in Canada last yea 
80 percent went for the same purpose 


Diversion to Export 


The determination of the volume of 
goods to be exported involves a balanc- 
ing of domestic against foreign claims 
In normal times, under the operation of 
a free price system, the strength of each 
claim is represented by the buyer's will- 
ingness and ability to pay; and the deter- 
mination of the volume of exports is 
supposed to come about automatically) 
through interplay of competitive forces 
in uncontrolled markets. When condi- 
tions are abnormal, however—as they 
were during the war and have been 
since—the results that would be ob- 
tained through undirected market opera- 
tions would diverge too far from thoss 
required in the general interest to 
be acceptable without modification 
Therefore, in Britain at the present time 

onscious decisions have to be made, a 
a matter of national policy, with regard 
to the quantities of goods to be retained 

r to be exported 

In the period since the ending of the 
war, world needs for all kinds of good 
have been so great that outlets were eas\ 
to find for everything that Britain could 
afford to export. The country has been 
operating in a sellers’ market 
could have been sold abroad, if it had 
been considered wise and practicable t« 
There are 
already indications that foreign selling is 
becoming more difficult, but it is still true 
today that the volume of Britain’s ex- 
ports is primarily limited by what the 
nation can produce and what it must re- 
tain for domestic use 


divert it from domestic uses 


The British Government controls eX. 
ports by indirect means. In its alloca. 
tion of scarce materials to industria) 
users and in issuing the manufacturing 
licenses still required by manufacturers 
of products classed as unessential, it Can 
at least informally, attach conditions 
with regard to the types of products te 
be made and the proportions of the end. 
products to be. offered for export 
S-milarly, by rationing and by luxyy 
taxes, it can lessen the domestic demanq 
which would otherwise compete toc 
strongly for supplies and resources Which 
are needed in maintaining the desireg 
level of shipments abroad. The actyg 
handling of the export trade and the 
choice of the foreign markets in whic) 
goods are sold has been left very largely 
in private hands. Only with respect te 
types of goods that are in critically shor 
world supply have export allocations 
been made by the Government to partic. 
ular countries 

Many criticisms and complaints hay. 
been voiced with respect to these restric. 
tions on goods retained for internal yse 
Some economists and business leaders 
are convinced that too little weight is be. 
ing given to the importance of re-equip- 
ping and modernizing British industries 
Many people are suffering seriously from 
the lack of adequate housing facilities 
ind middle-class consumers generally 
are becoming more and more unhapp; 
about the “‘austerity’’ standard of living 
Which they have had to accept. With 
respect to consumers’ goods it can als 
be argued that these are necessary as in- 
centives to call forth productive efforts 
Whether or not further reductions in 
domestic supplies may be desirable from 
the national point of view, it is clear that 
hey can be made only with the greatest 
difficulty 

Although the average standard of liv- 
ing of the British people compares favor- 
ably with the tandaras prevailing 
many other countrie it has undergon 


no appreciable improvement since befor‘ 


the wal The total value of consume! 
oods and services available in 1946, ¢ 
rected for price changes, was about the 


ame as it had been in 1938, and the si 


of the civilian population had not 
creased perceptibly) o that per-hea 
supplies remained unaltered. The dat 


however, tend to obscure the obvious fact 


that there has been a substantial dete- 


rioration in housin The most signifi- 


cant cnange na been the increase 
eeneral welfare brought about by more 
equitable distribution through consump- 


tion controls and changes in purchasing 
powel 

The British standard of consumption 1 
by no means at a rock-bottom level. If 
worse came to worst, the nation could 
forego some of its present comforts ana 
still maintain with little impairment Its 
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On or before submission of a tender, 
a deposit of 25,000 Egyptian pounds must 
be made. 

This deposit will be held as a guaranty 
of the good faith of the tenderer and 
the performance of the obligations un- 
dertaken. 

Tenders must be submitted to His Ex- 
cellency the Minister of Public Works, 
Cairo, up to midday of December 1, 1947. 

A visit to the site by a competent en- 
gineer representing tenderers will be one 
of the stipulations precedent to the sub- 
miting of the tender. 

The visit should be made at the risk 
and expense of tenderers. A _ clear 
statement of this visit must be submit- 
ted with the tender. 


More About Equipment 
for New Zealand Substations 


Further invitations for bids on addi- 
tional equipment sought in connection 
with the construction of five substations 
being erected by the State Hydro-electric 

epartment, Wellington, New Zealand, 
have been announced by that Depart- 
ment. An earlier anouncement concern- 
ing this project appeared in the July 26 
issue Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
Bids are now sought on the following: 

1. 750-kv.-a. earthing transformer for 
Stratford substation, Palmerston North 
District. Contract No. 32, Section 265 
Pim. Nth. Bids close at 4 p. m. Septem- 
ber 30, 1947. 

2. 5,000-kv.-a. 110/1l-kv. T. C. O. L. 
transformer bank and spare unit for 
Studholme substation, Christchurch Dis- 
trict. Contract No. 34, Section 210 
Christchurch. Tenders close at 4 p. m. 
on September 30, 1947. 

3. 5,000-kv.-a. 110/11-kv. T. C. O. L. 
transformer bank and spare unit for 
Ongarue substation, Hamilton District. 
Contract No. 33 Section 359 Hamilton. 
Tenders close at 4 p. m. on September 30, 
1947. 

4. One 25-ton 4-motor electric over- 
head traveling crane for Cobb River 
Power Station, Nelson District. Con- 
tract No. 38, Section 96, Nelson. Bids 
close at 4 p. m. on November 4, 1947. 

One copy of each tender, including 
conditions of contract, drawings, and 
specifications is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Also, copies of the 
specifications are being made available 
at the office of the New Zealand Trade 
Commissioner, 1800 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Planned Improvements for 
Port of Acapulco 


Approval for the expenditure of ap- 
proximately 5,700,000 pesos for the im- 
provement of the Port of Acapulco has 
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been announced by Mexican authorities. 
The work is to begin almost immediately 
and plans call for completion within a 
period of 12 months. This project will 
consist of the following: 

Pavement of all streets, amounting to 
78,000 square meters of resurfacing and 
paving. 

Construction of 15,000 meters of curbs 
and 25,000 meters of sidewalks. 

A boardwalk or seawall, already begun 
by the Ministry of Marine, with a 340- 
meter frontage on the bay and supported 
by concrete piles, utilizing 2,040 meters of 
concrete tile, 206 concrete blocks, 680 
meters of cofferdams, 27,000 meters of 
walks, and requiring 4,000 meters of fill. 

The Costera Boulevard between Ha- 
macas and Caleta, which includes terrac- 
ing, paving, masonry, sidewalks, and 
drainage. 

Pending works for finishing Caleta and 
Caletilla beaches: An open-air theater, 
commercial building, bathhouses, park- 
ing lots, gardens and parks. 

Construction of gardens and parks on 
Acapulco Bay to include exotic flowers 
and fruits. 

Persons interested in obtaining further 
details concerning this construction may 
address their inquiries to Melchor Perus- 
guiay, President of the Junta Federal de 
Mejoras, Acapulco, Guerrero, Mexico 


Private Collection of 
Art Objects for Sale 


Art museums, dealers, and private col- 
lectors may be interested in an oppor- 
tunity to acquire a Spanish collection of 
rare art objects. It is understood that 
the collection consists of several hundred 
vases, small statutes, pagodas, carvings, 
and the like, made of ivory and hard 
stone such as jade, goldstone, lapis lazuli, 
amber, and rock crystal. Most of the 
pieces are of Chinese, Indian, or Near 
Eastern origin, while a few are said to 
be of European origin 

An inventory ‘(in Spanish) and photo- 
graphs of various objects in the collec- 
tion are available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
20, D. C. 

The owner of this collection—Sr. Don 
Eusebio Alonso, Ingeniero Agronomo, 
Hotel Palace 444, Madrid—is a Spanish 
Government official. In view of his 
status, a World Trade Director report 
will not be prepared. Inquiries may be 
addressed to him. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—James Cook representing 
Seligson & Clare (Australia) Limited, 328 
Flinders Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is in- 
terested in new agencies for woodworking and 
printing machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
July 19, via San Francisco, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o World Wide De- 


velopment Corp., 487 Park Avenue, New Y 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Chicago, 

Current World Trade Directory Report be. 
ing prepared. 

2. Australia H. Harless, representing E, 7 
Brown Limited, 14-24 Alexandra Parade 
Clifton Hill, Melbourne, Victoria, is inter. 
ested in strip roll forming and de-greaqsi 
in connection with the manufacture Of stee| 
office equipment Scheduled to arrive early 
in August, via New York, for a visit of 1 
month. U.S. address: c/o Mrs. A. Starrett 
Box 185, Morgan Hill, Calif. Itinerary: Ney 
York, Detroit, and Chicago 

3. Australia—Nevil George Mader, repre. 
senting Colonial Sales Corporation Proprie- 
tary Limited, 234 Flinders Lane, Melbourne 
Victoria, is interested in contacting whole. 
sale distributors of men’s wear Scheduled ty 
arrive in August, via New York, for a visit 
1 month. U. S. address: c/o Cluett-Pg. 
body & Co., Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New Yor, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Albany, 

4. Australia—Arthur I Ralph, representing 
The Glen Art Co., Proprietary Limited, 1953 
Malvern Road, Malvern, Melbourne, Victoria 
is interested in studying the latest methods 
of manufacturing women’s underwear, ang 
purchasing sewing machinery. Schedule to 
arrive early in August, via New York, for, 
visit of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Edward 
Blatchley Associates, 37 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco 

5. Australia—Ernest J. Turner, represent- 
ing Turner's Catering Service, 385 Burwood 
Road, Glenferrie, Melbourne, Victoria, is in. 
terested in studying the latest labor-saving 
devices used by catering companies, and to 
purchase crockery, washing machines, and 
heating apparatus. Scheduled to arrive July 
9, via San Francisco, for a visit of 3 to 4 
months. U.S. address: c/o William Wright 
Benton Harbor, Michigan Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Chicago, De- 
troit, New York, Boston, and Miami 

6. Australia—Kenneth Wright, represent- 
ing Kenneth Wright Pty. Ltd., Kenrite Can- 
vas & Leather Goods Pty. Ltd., and Terms 
Finance Corp. Pty. Ltd., all located at 79-85 
Yarra Bank Road, South Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in purchasing machinery 
used in motor body work and leather travel- 
goods industry; housing construction 
Scheduled to arrive July 9, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 4 months. U. S. address 
c/o William Wright, Benton Harbor, Mich 
Itinerary not yet determined 

7. Australta—Frederick J. Young, repre- 
senting Daniel Scott Proprietary Limited, 
Williamstown Road, Port Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is coming to the United States to in- 
vestigate the latest processes for welding and 
ianipulating stainless steel and to arrange 
for the purchase of any necessary equipment 
for this work Scheduled to arrive August 
6, via San Francisco, for a visit of 3 months 
U. S. address: c/o Lincoln Electric Co., 32 
East Twenty-third Street, Chicago, Ill. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicage 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Rochester, Buffalo 
New York, and St. Louis 

8. Chile—Carlos Bloj Varan, representing 
Sociedad Industrial Electro-Termica Lt 
‘Electer,” Avenida Jose P. Alessandri 361, 
Nunoa, Santiago, is interested in COM 
densing units for refrigerators and mate- 
rials for manufacturing domestic refrigeta- 
tors. Scheduled to arrive July 24, via Le 
Angeles, for a visit of 3 months. U.S ad- 
dress: c/o Chilean Consulate General, 6 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 16 
Angeles, Chicago, Detroit. and New York 

9. Colombia—Gabriel Acosta Velasquez, 
Calle 50 No. 51-08, #6, Medellin, seeks tech- 
nical information and is interested in obtain- 
ing representations for all types of textiles, 
and raw materials for textile mills. Sched- 
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uled to arrive June 27, via Miami, for a visit 
of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o Colombian 
consulate General, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
york, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Rochester, 
New York, Chicago, and other leading cities 
in the East. 

10. Ecuador—Luis Alberto Guerra, repre- 
senting Compania Frutera Sud-Americana, 
1332 Chile Street, Quito, is interested in im- 
porting fruits, nuts, and wines. Scheduled 
to arrive July 22, via Miami, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: c/o Ecuadoran Con- 
sulate, 354 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, 
calif. Itinerary: Miami, Washington D. C., 
new York, Los Angeles, and New Orleans 

11. Egypt—Siahou Michaan, representing 
Michaan & Beyda, 25 Shareh Bibars, Ham- 
aoui, Cairo, is interested in textiles, yarns, 
and hosiery. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
July, for a visit of 1 month. U.S. address 
oo Wall Street Mercantile Corp., 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York. 

12, England—Alexander Findlay, represent- 
ing Findlay & Company, Broadway Chambers, 
Hammersmith, London, W. 6., is interested 
in interviewing American manufacturers and 
exporters of small tools or small precision 
machines. Scheduled to arrive August 5, 
via New York, for a visit of 10 days. He plans 
to visit New York, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington. 

13. Greece—K. N. Karracostas, representing 
K.N. Karacostas & Co., 9 Klisthenis Street, 
Athens, is interested in purchasing general 
merchandise. Scheduled to arrive the middle 
of July for an unspecified length of time 
U.S. address: c/o The American Middle East 
Trading Co., 33 West Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y 

14. Honduras—Husni Aboud, representing 
Agencia Aboud, Tegucigalpa, is interested in 
purchasing electrical equipment and appli- 
ances, refrigeration and _ air-conditioning 
equipment, and he hopes to be able to visit 
manufacturing plants to observe assembly 
methods. He will be in New York about 
August 1, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o New York Export Co., 59 Pearl 
Street, New York City 

15. India—H. S. Naviakha, representing 
Bengal Commercial Agency, 3 Mango Lane, 
Calcutta, wishes to export to the United 
States carpets and rugs, embroidered slip- 
pers and shoes, bamboo and cane fishing 
poles, ivory and stlver novelties, old coins, 
water and oil paintings, manganese, mica, 
krynite, and other minerals. He desires to 
purchase tertiles rayon, nylon 
woolen, and yarns), metals and minerals 
light machinery, and general merchandise 
He is now in the United States for a visit of 
several months. U. S. address: c/o Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis 

16. India—Mohan Singh, representing Ori- 
ental Building & Furnishing Co., Connaught 
Circus, New Delhi, is interested in purchasing 
metal and food processing machinery, steel 
teel rails, chemicals, dyes, wax, yarns, gen- 
erators, thread, aluminum sheet rings, motors 
220 V DC, Diesel engines, hydraulic valves 
and brass fittings, women's clothing, refriger- 
ators, radios, quick-freeze units, ice plants, 
cleaning compounds,and machinery for mak- 
ing chains, pipe, nuts and bolts. He will 
soon arrive in the United States for a visit 
of approximately 2 months. U. S. address 
c/o Philip & Lee, Inc., 905 Second Avenue 
Building, Seattle, Wash. Itinerary: Seattle 
San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit. Cleveland. 
Pittsburgh, New York, and Washington, D. C 
i. Kenya—W. M. Murton, representing 
Visol Saw Mills Ltd., Maji Mazuri, Kenya 
Colony, is interested in saw milling and log 
milling. Scheduled to arrive August 1, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peorta, 


(cotton, 
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Illinois. Itinerary: San Francisco, New York, 
Chicago, and Peoria. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. Madagascar — Procule Guenette, Rue 
Amiral Pierre, Tananarive, desires to purchase 
tertiles, hardware, and other unspecified 
commodities. Due to arrive during August, 
via New York, for a visit of a few weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o L. A. Champon, 303 West 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

19. New Zealand—J. W. G. Brodie, repre- 
senting the British & Dominion Traders Ltd., 
142 Featherston Street, Wellington, is inter- 
ested in all household supplies with the 
exception of electrical goods, textiles, and 
paper. Scheduled to arrive in August, via 
New York, for a visit of 6 to 8 weeks. U.S 
address: c/o American Trading Co., Inc., 96 
Wall Street, New York City. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco, and other cities. 

20. New Zealand—Alexander Gordon, rep- 
resenting Hamilton Hardware Co., Hamilton, 
is interested in purchasing surplus equip- 
ment and materials, hardware, and allied 
lines. Due to arrive July 20, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of one month. U.S. address: 
c/o New Zealand Consular Representative, 
230 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Chicago, and New 
York. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

21. Palestine—Amin Abu Fadil, 13 Shabatai 
Levy, Haifa, desires to purchase and seeks 
agency representations for tractors, tertiles, 
electrical appliances, automobile spare parts, 
tires, household appliances, agricultural ma- 
chinery, and automobiles. He is now in the 
United States until October. U.S. address: 
555 Rugby Road, Brooklyn, New York. Itin- 
erary: New York and Detroit. 

22. Sweden—Claes Werner Johansson, rep- 
resenting Orionstigen, Lidingo, is interested 
in purchasing hardware, tools, hickory han- 
dles, and oilcans. Scheduled to arrive the 
end of July, via New York, for a visit of 1 
month. U. S. address: Hotel Martinique, 
Broadway and Thirty-second Street, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York, Rockford 
(Ill.), Bridgeport (Conn.), and Athol (Mass.) 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

23. Syrtia—Wadih Serhan Shehfe, P. O. B. 
335, Suleimanieh, Damascus, seeKs agency 
representation for general merchandise. 
Also, he wishes to export to the United States 
woot, casings, skins, and licorice root. Sched- 
uled to arrive July 25, via New York, for a 
visit of 4 or 5 months. U.S. addresses: c/o 
Bencoe, Meader Co., 415 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 15, N. Y., and c/o Syrian Legation 
and Chancery, 2215 Wyoming Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Boston, Chicago, and other com- 
mercial centers 

24. Union of South Africa—Nathan Note 
Berger, ‘‘Eirene,”’ Vredehoek Avenue, Cape- 
town, is interested in tertiles. Scheduled to 
arrive in August, via New York, for a visit of 
6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o A. Plein & Co., 44 
Whitehall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and other cities. 

25. Union of South Africa—A. Stuart Find- 
lay, representing Messrs. George Findlay & 
Co. Ltd., 18 Parliament Street, Capetown, is 
interested in hardware, tools, radios, and 
sanitary ware. Scheduled to arrive in August 
for a visit of 1 month. U. S. address: c/o 
Karr, Ellis & Co., 44 Whitehall Street, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York, and other 
cities. 

26. Union of South Africa—W. H.. Fowkes, 
representing Motacs (Pty.) Ltd., 28, Riebeck 
Street, Capetown, is interested in purchas- 


ing motor parts and accessories. Due to 
arrive in August, via New York, for a visit of 
6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o H. P. Inniss & 
Co., 24 State Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, and probably Detroit. 

27. Union of South Africa—H. Evelyn Had- 
don, representing Messrs. Evelyn Haddon & 
Co. Ltd., 80 Bree Street, Capetown, is inter- 
ested in printing machinery, and paper. Due 
to arrive in August, via New York or Cana- 
dian border, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o American Type Founders Corp., 
Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, and principal industrial 
centers. 

28. Union of South Africa—L. Eric Mar- 
thinusen and V. T. Sutcliffe, representing 
Stamcor (Pty.) Ltd., P. O. Box 6107, Johannes- 
burg, is interested in securing direct repre- 
sentation in electrical and mechanical en- 
gineering supply lines; also high-tension dis- 
tribution equipment. Due to arrive in the 
United States about July 20 for a visit of 6 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Standard Bank of 
S. A. Ltd., 67 Wall Street, New York City. 
Itinerary: Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, South Bend, 
and other cities. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

29. Union of South Africa—H. Orelowitz 
and S. Lessem, representing Zenith Shipping 
& Agency Co. (Pty.) Ltd., Empire Building, 
Corner Market and Kruis Street, Johannes- 
burg, are interested in obtaining agencies for 
textiles, men’s clothing, and automobile 
accessories. Due to arrive about August 1 
for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Barclays Bank, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
Itinerary: Principal cities on the east and 
west coasts. 

30. Union of South Africa—K.- Schutz, 
representing Cashworths Fashions, Main 
Road, Wynberg, Cape Province, is interested 
in women’s wear. Scheduled to arrive August 
10, via New York, for a visit of 8 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o Graf & Sons, 889-91 Broadway, 
New York 3, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

31. Uruguay—Javier Novoa, representing 
C. A. R. E. N. Soc. Ltd.—-Compania Americana 
de Representaciones Extranjeras y Nacionales, 
Soc. Ltd.—2859 Guaviju, Montevideo, is in- 
terested in purchasing boilers and oil burn- 
ers. He is now in the United States for an 
indefinite period. U.S. address: c/o Consul 
of Uruguay, 4231 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa 


Import Opportunities 


32. Belgium—Société Belge de Céramique 
“Cérabel” S. A., 2, rue de la Régence, Brussels, 
wish to export all kinds of floor and wall tile 
(clay, ceramic, vitrified, enameled), and por- 
celain ware (industrial, table, and novelty). 

33. Costa Rica—Dunn Lumber, Ltd., Apar- 
tado 1138, San Jose, offers to export railroad 
cross and switch ties, sawn and hewn from 
tested hardwoods and from other woods re- 
quiring preservative treatment. Able to ship 
50,000 ties per month of tested hardwoods, 
and 50,000 ties per month of other woods 
requiring preservative treatment. Quality is 
well sawn or hewn, free of defects which may 
impair strength or durability. Also, specifica- 
tions to be set by purchaser. Firm states 
prompt, firm quotations will be offered on 
basis of following information: Complete 
specifications; quantity required per month 
and total quantity; type of quotation desired, 
i. e., per board foot, per tie, etc.; whether an 
agent’s commission should be_ included; 
destination, to facilitate choice of port of 
shipment. 

34. Denmark—Antique Art Co., 25 Clas- 
sensgade, Copenhagen, desire to export figures 
and figurines made of bronze with a core of 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS SIRES 


(Dated July 18, 1947) 


The Argentine Government’s action 
suspending the issuance of exchange 
permits to cover payments for imported 
goods has recently affected an increas- 
ing number of articles. It appears that 
the main object is to save foreign ex- 
change. The need for imported goods is 
still great, but the Government is ap- 
parently studying the country’s require- 
ments to determine the kinds and quan- 
iities of items to be imported. In gen- 
eral, importations are being suspended 
for goods which are regarded as non- 
essential because of their nature, because 
they are domestically produced or be- 
cause adequate supplies are already on 
hand. 

Preliminary returns from the recent 
census indicate that Argentina has a 
population of 16,000,000 and nearly 
250,000 commercial and more than 
100,000 industrial establishments. 

On July 2 a commercial and financial 
agreement was signed with Czechoslo- 
vakia providing among other things for 
Argentine wheat to be exchanged for 
Czechoslovak manufactured goods. 

The Government has taken furthe: 
measures to relieve the port congestion 
in Buenos Aires, but the situation con- 
tinues to be very unsatisfactory. 

New regulations designed to encourage 
the entry of foreign capital were re- 
cently issued. They provide that foreign 
capital may freely enter the country and 
will be assured of the same treatment 
and protection given to Argentine capi- 
tal. Although the outward movement of 
Argentine capital will be restricted, the 
new regulations will allow foreign capital 
to be freely exported together with earn- 
ings thereon up to established percent- 
ages on termination of the declared pe- 
riod of the investment. Foreign capital 
already invested in Argentina must prove 
its foreign ownership. 

The proposed national budget for 1948 
balances the ordinary and extraordinary 
budgets at 3,092,000,000 ‘($773,000,000) 
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and 1,146,000,000 ($286500,000) Argen- 
tine pesos, respectively 

The long delay in grain shipments has 
continued. It was attributed to the per- 
sistence of a corn moisture content too 
high for safe exportation, price dissatis- 
faction among producers of all grains, 
price resistance by importing countries, 
and the usual difficulties with internal 
transport and port facilities 

Grain loading in June was less than 
the total for May, although wheat load- 
ings were fairly satisfactory. Some ob- 
servers stated that deliveries from the 
interior would not materially improve 
until the Government offered a bonus 
or otherwise modified its price program 
to give an incentive for prompt sale 

The third official estimate for small] 
grains and linseed production revised 
earlier estimates downward. The wheat 
estimate was reduced about 7 percen 
Oats estimated at 684,500 metric tons 
will be the smallest crop for many years, 
but rye at 522,200 and barley at 1,171,- 
400 tons will still be more than 1946 
levels. The linseed estimate of 1,034 300 
tons represents only a slight downward 
adjustment. 

The second cotton estimate, made in 
late June, indicated a fiber production 
not exceeding 67,800 metric tons, ap- 
proximately 10 percent more than the 
small 1946 crop. However, subsequent 
developments made that estimate seem 
too high and indicated that production 
would not cover domestic consumption 

Potatoes were in short supply, neces- 
sitating the purchase of large quantities 
abroad 

The Trade Promotion Institute 
(IAPI) finally withdrew as exclusive ex- 
porter of casein. Private buying resumed 
at substantially lower prices under pres- 
sure of accumulated supplies 

Livestock marketings were well-main- 
tained, and the price of heavy steers 
reached a new high of 56 centavos 
($0.14) per kilogram, pushed upward by 
the competition between export outlets 
and an unusually strong domestic de- 
mand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Various Types of Cotton and Woolen Piece 


Goods: Importation Suspended.—The grant- 
ing of exchange permits for the importation 





of various types of cotton and woolen Piece 
goods into Argentina has been suspended py 
the Central Bank iccording to an Officia! 
rress release of June 30, 1947 

The items affected are as follows, with the 
corresponding Argentine tariff numbers jp 
parentheses 

Cotton piece goods Bombazine fleece 
backed, bleached or dyed (2989) unbleached 
anvas (2980); bleached, plain or twill weave 
weighing more than 80 and Up to 160 gram; 
per square meter (2997); bleached, plain 
twill weave, weighing more than 160 grams 
per square meter (2998 tamped, weighing 
more than 80 and less than 160 grams per 
square meter (3001); unbleached, bombazine 
ind others (2982); dyed, weighing more than 
80 and up to 130 grams per square mete 
3004); dyed, weighing more than 130 grams 


per square meter (3005); flannel (2979 
Piece goods, cotton and wool mixture 
known as plush (2006 
Pure woolen piece goods: Weighing up t 
200 grams per square mete! 3033 weighing 


vetween 201 and 400 grams per square meter 
3039); weighing more 
square meter (3040 


400 grams per 


The official press release stated that th 
suspension is subject to mcdification or can- 
ellation, according to results of a survey t 


be undertaken immediately to determine Ar- 
rentine future requirements of the mate- 
rials affected, and the extent to which such 
materials are supplied from abroad 

Whisky and Champagne: Importation Sus- 
pended.—The granting of exchange permits 
or the importation of whisky and cham- 
pagne into Argentina has been suspended 
according to Central Bank Circulars Nos. 767 
and 768 of June 18, 1947 

Spinning and Weaving Machinery: Im- 
portation Suspended The granting of ex- 
change permits for imports of spinning and 
weaving machinery into Argentina has been 
suspended from July 9, 1947, until further 
notice, according to an announcement of the 
Central Bank. The Bank stressed the tempo- 
rary nature of the measure and that it may 
be changed when studies of the requlre- 
ments of the textile industry are completed 


Australia 
Tar iffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licensing Regulations on Piece 
Goods from Nonsterling Countries 
Amended Effective June 1, 1947, applica- 
tions for licenses to import piece goods from 
all nonsterling sources will be dealt with in 
accordance with the conditions and proce- 
dures outlined in the following paragraphs 
(Nonsterling areas cover United States, Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, Hong Kong, and non- 
Empire countries.) 

Licenses will be issued for various types of 
cotton piece goods, viz: Handkerchief cloth, 
gabardine, poplin, broadcloth, sheetings, and 
calicos more than 50 inches in width, canvas 
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interlinings, italians, silesians, sateens and 
ocketing, provided the prices are considered 
reasonable in relation to the type and quality 
of the material with a maximum f. oO. b. cost 
of 7 shillings sterling (approximately $1.40) 
per square yard, and subject to the produc- 
tion of satisfactory evidence of availability. 
Cotton piece goods and fabrics containing a 
mixture of fibers in which cotton predomi- 
nates, considered suitable for clothing pur- 
poses and governed by the afore-mentioned 
conditions ot quality, price, and proof of 
availability will be granted import licenses. 
Cotton piece goods other than those men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraphs which are 
suitable for use as dress materials or as dress 
furnishings from nonsterling sources will be 
denied import permits. Imports of wool, silk, 
or artificial silk materials which may be used 
gs dress fabrics or housefurnishings will be 
refused entry, inasmuch as appropriate im- 
port licenses Will not be issued Effective 
June 11, 1947, however, linings of artificial 
sik were made eligible for import licenses 

: A complete description of the piece goods 
covered must appear on the face of the appli- 
cation for import license 

Treatment of Hong Kong Products as Non- 
sterling Imports Modified.—Australian Cus- 
toms and Excise Order, dated May 27, 1947 
states that goods from Hong Kong will con- 
tinue to be treated on the normal nonsterling 
basis except that when evidence is produced 
that goods actually originate in that colony 
op in any other sterling territory, they will 
be subject to the same licensing treatment as 
js accorded similar imports from sterling 
countries. A certificate of origin issued by 
the Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce o: 
ther approved authority is considered to be 
acceptable evidence 

All merchandise imported from Hong Kone 
requires an import license. In cases where 
application for import 
goods which 


license is made for 
when coming from sterling 


countries are not subject to import control 
the import license 1s granted and quota 
restrictions do not apply 


Bolivia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Type of Cement: Import 
Reestablished and Granting of 
Suspended The Bolivian 


portland, hydraulic 


Duty 
Exrchange 
import duty on 
clinker, and similar 
reestablished by a Presi- 
dential decree of May 24, 1947, promulgated 
In the Boletin Comercial of June 15, 1947 
The duty on these cements is restored to 1.10 


cements, has been 


bolivianos per metric quintal with a surtax 
f 600 percent The decree does not affect 
white cement which is separately classified 
and refaains dutiable at 1.10 bolivanos per 
metric quintal with a surtax of 200 percent 
The decree also suspends the granting of 
exchange for the importation of the cements 
n which duty is restored, and permits the 
exportation of national cement when pro- 
duction is in excess of domestic requirements 
Duty-free entry of cements other than 
white cement was established by the law of 
December 9, 1941, to encourage the importa- 
ton of such cements in sufficient quantity 
to satisfy the country’s needs. At present, 
Production has increased to a point where 
the local industry is not only able fully to 
satisfy local demands, but quantities are also 
available for export 





Pulpwood production in Japan totaled 
250,560,000 board feet during 1946, ac- 
cording to the Japanese Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


August 2, 1947 


e 
oe 
Brazil 
Exchange and Finance 


Bank of Brazil Issues Revised List of Es- 
sential Imports.——In connection with the pri- 
ority schedule established June 4, 1947, for 
the allocation of foreign exchange (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues of July 5, and 
July 12, 1947), the Bank of Brazil on July 
11 issued a revised list of imported goods 
considered essential and therefore placed in 
category I of the priority schedule. 

The new list is as follows (items in italic 
are either additions to or alterations in the 
original list of category I imports issued by 
the Bank of Brazil on June 14): 

Animals for breeding; milk, condensed or 
in powder, for infant feeding; wheat (grain, 
flour, and grits), oats, hops, and malt; calves’ 
stomachs, dried or salted, for producing ren- 
net and rennet for the production of cheese; 
otl (presumably nonmineral); codfish; and 
tobacco leaf for cigar wrappers. 

Enamelware, plain or decorated, for domes- 
tic use; rosin; lac and shellac; jute and hemp 
fiber; wood pulp, sulfite and sulfate, bleached 
or not; paper, newsprint (with or without 
watermark), for books (as covered by decree- 
law No. 9763 of September 6, 1946) and for 
cigarettes; and cork 

Coal and coke; petroleum and derivatives; 
molding sand; cement (all types); Abrasives, 
natural and artificial; asbestos, prime mate- 
rial (raw and in fiber) and manutactures; 


sulfur; cryolite; carbon and graphite elec- 
trodes; and carbide 

Blooms, billets, slabs, sheet bars, sheets 
plates, shapes, and tubes of stainless steel; 


structural (including bars, rails of 
any shape and reinforcing bars) of carbon 
steel, of all sizes—except structural of 22 

r wider, rectangular, square and round bars 
of 2’’ or thicker, and railway rails or more 
than 25 kilograms per meter; rail plates, an- 
gles, joints, tie-plates, switches, turn-outs, 
frogs spikes, bolts, and washers 
for rails; plates and sheets of iron or carbon 
steel (with or without alloy of all dimensions, 
including galvanized, except nongalvanized 
of gage 10 and thicker; strips, hoops, bands 
and rolls of iron or carbon steel (with or 
without alloy) of all dimensions except of 
gage 10 and thicker; and fine steels for tools, 


and in 


shapes 


oO 


crossings 


pieces, of carbon or metallic alloys 
tungsten molybdenum, vanadium, etc.) 
whether annealed, tempered, finished, or cali- 
brated 

Tubes and accessories of iron or steel of all 
types and dimensions; wire, plain or barbed 
(of iron or steel, galvanized, of alloy steel or 
aluminum), and staples; and steel cordage 
(1ncluding cables of all types). 

Tin plate (including electrolytic) and terne 
plate; ferro-alloys, except ferromanganese, 
ferrochrome, or ferrosilicon; copper, of any 
form (large or small bars, beams, sheets, and 
tubes), except manufactures; aluminium, in 
any form, ercept manufactures; lead, in any 
form, except manufactures; nickel, in any 
form, except manufacturers; tin, in any form, 
except manufactures; zinc, in any form, ex- 
cept manufactures; and anttmony, in any 
form, except manufactures 

Hand tools and instruments, for arts and 
trades, (including parts) 

Machinery and_ industrial equipment 
(new): Electric generators, turbo-generator 
groups, accessories, and parts; electric weld- 
ing groups, accessories, and parts; diesel elec- 
tric groups, accessories, and parts; condensers, 
transformers, rectifiers, converters, dry-cell 
batteries, battery chargers for dry- and wet- 
cell types, accessories, and parts; transmis- 
sion and distribution apparatus (relays), 
automatic voltage regulators, rheostats, con- 
trol panels, meters, circuit breakers, equip- 


ment and apparatus for telegraph and tele- 
phone communications, etc.) , accessories, and 
parts; machines for testing (tension, ductil- 
ity, compressiiblity, hardness, torsion, defects, 
etc.), accessories, and parts; locomotives, ac- 
cessories, and parts; furnaces, fusion, reduc- 
tion, etc., accessories, and parts; refrigeration 
equipment (including hospital and com- 
mercial), accessories, and parts. 

Nonelectric (may, however, be electrically 
driven) : Motive-power generating machines: 
Steam machinery—boilers, turbines, locomo- 
tives, condensers, heaters, etc., accessories, 
and parts; and internal combustion machin- 
ery: Locomotives, oil, gasoline, or kerosene; 
stattonary and marine engines, gasoline, oil, 
kerosene or poor gas, “Diesel,”’ ‘‘Semi-Diesel,”’ 
‘“‘Hesselman,” etc., accessories, and parts 

Machinery for earth leveling, roadbuild- 
ing, and dredging: Tractors and their mo- 
tors; road rollers, graders, scrapers, bull- 
dozers; cement mixers; excavators; equip- 
ment for dredging, etc.; accessories and parts. 

Machinery for mines and quarries (coal- 
cutting machines, rock drills, pulverizers, 
classifiers, stone crushers, concentration and 
refining machinery, etc.), accessories, and 
parts. 

Pumping machinery, accessories and parts. 

Machinery and equipment for drilling wells 
(including water) and for the extraction and 
refining of mineral and vegetable oils, acces- 
sories, and parts 

Machine tools for metal working, motor 
driven: Lathes, machines for milling, drill- 
ing, grinding, boring, threading, gear cut- 
ting, rectifying, planing, accessories, and 
parts. 

Metal-working machinery, motor driven: 
For metal-stamping as well as to cut, bore, 
corrugate, bend, join, etc., accessories and 
parts; for wire drawing, accessories, and 
parts; machine and equipment for forging 
and foundry work, accessories, and parts. 

Machine tools for metal working, portable 
(motor driven or not) ,including blow torches 
and torches, accessories, and parts. 

Machinery: For making bread, biscuits, 
and dough-based foodstuffs, accessories, and 
parts; for processing cereal grains, acces- 
sories, and parts; for the sugar industry, ac- 
cessories, and parts; for the food-packing in- 
dustry, accessories, and parts; for ginning 
and pressing cotton, as well as processing 
other fibers, accessories, and parts; for the 
textile industry—knitting and lace making, 
spinning and weaving (cotton, wool, animal 
and artificial silk, linen, jute, and other 
fibers), accessories, and parts. 

Machines: For the manufacture of cloth- 
ing, including sewing machines for domestic 
use, accessories, and parts (including nee- 
dles); and for the hat industry, accessories, 
and parts 

Machinery: For the shoe and leather in- 

dustry, accessories, and parts; for tire, tube, 
and other rubber products’ manufacture, ac- 
cessories, and parts; for making paper and 
wood pulp, accessories, and parts; for chemi- 
cal industry, accessories, and parts; for phar- 
maceutical industry, accessories, and parts; 
for paint and varnish industry, accessories, 
and parts; for wood working, accessories, and 
parts; for cement industry, accessories, and 
parts 

Machinery: For plastic-materials industry, 
accessories and parts; for electrical-material 
industry, accessories, and parts; for glass and 
bottle industry, accessories, and parts; for 
making beverages and for bottling, bottle- 
cleaning and labeling, accessories, and parts; 
for the industrial utilization of meat and its 
byproducts; for ice-making, accessories, and 
parts. 

Equipment, accessories, and parts for dairy 
industry; Machinery: For making cigarettes, 
cigars and others for tobacco industry, ac- 
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cessories, and parts, and for laundries, acces- 
sories, and parts. 

Industrial furnaces, accessories, and parts. 

Machinery for printing and bookbinding, 
accessories, and parts. 

Air compressors, accessories, and parts. 

Machines for testing (tension, ductility, 
compressibility, hardness, torsion, and de- 
fects, etc.) and to measure parts or check 
precision instruments, accessories, and parts. 

Needles for sewing bales, fish hooks, pen 
knives (not luxury type) and scissors. 

Bearings (ball and roller). 

Elevators, cranes, winches, hoisting ma- 
chines, and conveyors, accessories, and parts. 

Automotive repair and _ service-station 
equipment. 

Cards, manual (for combing wool, cotton, 
etc.). 

Typewriters, calculating machines, office 
and accounting machines (including cash 
registers, duplicators, check protectors etc.) 
accessories, and parts. 

Meat grinders, thermos bottles, padlocks 
and locks, kerosene and gasoline lanterns 
and iron chains or cables. 

Accessories and spare parts for refrigerators 
and radios. 

Agricultural machinery and utensils (in- 
cluding tractors), accessories, and parts. 

Trucks, bus, and chassis (new), accessories, 
and parts; accessories and spare parts for 
passenger automobiles; and accessortes and 
spare parts for bicycles and motorcycles. 

Ships and airplanes, accessories, and parts. 

Chemical products for industrial purposes; 
chemical medicaments, medicinal drugs, 
herbs, barks, leaves, and roots, and pharma- 
ceutical preparations; preparations for dental 
work and artificial teeth. 

Seeds for planting; fertilizers and 
arsenate. 

Photographic and cinematographic films 
(including printed cinematographic films); 
apparatus, accessories, and parts for the film- 
ing and projection of cinematographic films; 


lead 


photographic plates (including X-ray), 
accessories, and parts for photographic 
cameras; and lenses and frames for eye 
glasses. 


Scientific and professional equipment, ap- 
paratus and instruments, accessories, and 
parts. 

Books and publications of didactic, scien- 
tific, technical, or literary nature 

Tin: Subject to Import License.—The im- 
portation of tin in any form (ingots, bars, 
plates, and the like) into Brazil has been 
made subject to import license by order No 
252, published July 5, 1947. (Imports of tin 
included in quotas for periods previous to 
the one beginning July 1, 1947 are not sub- 
ject to this order.) 

The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil will establish periodically 
time limits for the receipt of requests for 
licenses for tin considered available in each 
producing country 

Recipients of licenses must inform the 
Export-Import Department immediately of 
the acceptance of orders by suppliers, and 
of the total or partial receipts in order that 
the Department may see that the orders are 
properly filled. Imports for resale may not 
result in net profits of more than 20 percent 

Rice and Certain Corn: Export Prohibition 
Removed; Placed Under Export License 
The Brazilian export prohibition on rice has 
been withdrawn and it is now subject to ex- 
port license under order No. 232, published 
June 17, 1947. The prohibition on exports 
of corn from the northern and northeastern 
States (Para and Alagoas) also was replaced 
by an export license requirement by order 
No. 253, published July 5, 1947. (The pro- 
hibition on exports of manioc flour and beans 
also had been replaced by an export license 
requirement, but the Federal Foreign Trade 
Council suspended requests for licenses for 
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manioc flour until adequate shipments for 
domestic consumption were made, and an- 
nounced that the export of beans would not 
be authorized.) 

Regulations governing the licensing of ex- 
ports of rice and corn were established by 
the Director-General of the Federal Council 
of Foreign Commerce 

Export licenses will be granted only after 
it is determined that exportable surpluses 
exist, and for that purpose the Directorate 
of the Council will make surveys of the pro- 
duction, consumption, and existing stocks 
of those products at least three times per 
year. 

Export licenses for 50 percent of the ex- 
portable surplus according to the first survey 
will be granted pending the second survey. 
Requests which exceed 6,000 tons must be 
submitted to the President of Brazil for 
approval. When the exportable supply is 
not sufficient to cover all the requests for 
licenses, the amounts for which licenses have 
been requested will be reduced in proportion 
to the supply and in chronological order of 
the receipt of the applications. All export 
contracts must contain a clause stating that 
the contract will become effective only after 
the proper license has been granted by the 
Directorate of the Council 

Export licenses for corn require the ap- 
proval of the respective State Price Commis- 
sion. Under an agreement between the Rio 
Grande do Sul Rice Institute and the Central 
Price Commission, the export of rice pro- 
duced in that State is subject to the approval 
of the Institute 

[For announcement of the placing of an 
embargo on the export of rice, beans, corn, 
and manioc flour, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 21, 1946.| 


British Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Export Duty Established for 1947 
An export duty of $1.20 per ton has been 
established in British Guiana on exports of 
sugar manufactured in the colony, to be 
effective from January 1 to December 31 
1947, according to ordinance No. 21, pub- 
lished in the British Guiana Official Gazette 
of May 17, 1947 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
12, 1947, for announcement of new taxes on 
exports of sugar from British Guiana, pub- 
lished in the same Gazette as ordinance No 
20. | 


British West 
Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Refined Petroleum Burning Oil 
Duties Reduced in Jamaica In accordance 
with an order published in the Jamaica Ga- 
1947, effective 


dutie payable on im- 


Import 


zette Supplement of June 9 


as of that date, the 


ports into Jamaica, British West Indies, of 
‘kerosene oil and other refined petroleum 
burning oils” have been reduced to ld. per 
imperial gallon under the British preferen- 


tial tariff and to 2d. per 
inder the general tariff 


imperial gallon 
The previous rate: 
per imperial gallon, were 2d 
and 3d. (general), 

Imports from the United States are duti- 
able at the general tariff rates 


(preferential) 


respectively 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aluminum Plates, Sheets, and Circles 
Temporary Free Entry Continued —During 
the period July 1, 1947 to December 31, 194), 
aluminum plates, sheets, and circles for Use 
in Canadian manufactures are importe, 
duty-free under the British preferential and 
intermediate tariffs and are dutiable at % 
percent ad valorem under the general tariff 
This tariff treatment became effective July 
1, 1945, and has been continued since then 
by orders in council Imports from the 
United States are free under the intermed). 
ate tariff 


China 


Commodity Controls 


Mineral Products Tar.—All domest. 
cally produced mineral products ar 
subject to a tax in accordance with Reg- 
ulations Governing Mineral Products 
Tax, promulgated and enforced by the 
Chinese Government on February § 
1947 

Categories of these products and the 
corresponding ad valorem rates are 4; 
follows: 

Category I: Iron, charcoal, coal gas 
and petroleum, 3 percent; 

Category II: Gypsum, steatite, alumi- 
nate, Kaolinate, fire clay, natural soda. 
copper, and tin, 5 percent; 

Category III: All other mineral prod- 
ucts, 10 percent. 

Mineral products taxes are based on 
the average 3 months’ wholesale market 
price at or near the place of production 
The Ministry of Finance is empowered 
to make suitable adjustments in the tax- 
paying value when the actual wholesale 
market price is 25 percent higher or lower 
than the average wholesale market 
price 

All producers and/or refiners of the 
mineral products referred to are re- 
quired to register and to obtain licenses 
to exploit such mines from the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs 


Variffs and Trade Controls 
Changes in Parcel-Post Mail to China 
The U.S. Post Office Department announced 
in the July 17, 1947, Postal Bulletin that 





parcel-post rates applicable to parcels ad 
dressed to China have been changed from ]4 
cents a pound to 22 cents a pound 

The Post Office Department indicated in 
the same announcement that the following 
rticles (items listed in schedule IV of the 
Revised Temporary Foreign Trade Regula 
tions promulgated by the Chinese Govern- 
ment n November 17 14 ire prohibited 
n the parcel-post ma ( na unless sent 


a fide persona 


e of the addressee Caviar; confectionery 
cotton or silk imitatior f gold and silver 
thread; curiosities and antiques; damask 
work; Japanese crockery and lacquered artl- 
cles; decorative or ornamental articles and 


materials (lace, embroidery, trimmings, span- 
gles, tinsel, and the like); articles of ivory, 
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Iry; precious and semiprecious stones, 
er se i rough and unpolished stones; 
= wo sets and parts thereof, powder 
= and cases, vanity cases; musk; pearls, 
- r imitation; perfumes and cosmetics; 
rool handbags, satchels and raincoats; 
= all fabrics of pure or mixed silk, and all 
. te les of clothing, including parts and ac- 
penser thereof, made from pure or mixed 
eee (furs) and articles made chiefly of 
yrs (furs); tea; thermos containers; toilet 
poet (combs, and brushes); toys and 
games; umbrellas and parasols. 

The total value of a parcel containing this 
merchandise must not exceed the equivalent 
of US$50. The senders of parcels under these 
conditions shall be required by postmasters 
to endorse the wrappers to show that the 
articles are being sent as unsolicited gifts 
The Chinese authorities have indicated that 
the burden of proving that the articles men- 
tioned are “unsolicited gifts’’ rests with the 
addressee Who may be called upon to produce 
documentary evidence in support of his 
claim. 

|For previous release concerning accept- 
ance of schedule IV items in parcel-post mail 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for June 28, 


1947. | 
Dominican 
Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM L. Ss. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


(Dated July 17, 1947) 


Exports from the Dominican Republic 
during the period January through June, 
1947, showed a volume of 515,407 metric 
tons of general cargo with a declared 
value of $55,555,246. Exports during the 
same period in 1946 amounted to 477,542 
metric tons valued at $40,755,949. Im- 
ports amounted to $20,621,983 during the 


first half of 1947 as compared with 
$12,349,769 during the same period in 
1946. 


Wholesale trade during May 1947 was 
reported at $11,232,258, of which amount 
$7,006,077 represented sales of domestic 
commodities and $4,226,181 of imported 
commodities. Wholesale trade during 
the same period in 1946 amounted to 
$7,883,580, with $4,431,646 representing 
sales of domestic commodities and 
$3,451,934 imported commodities. 

Dominican Law No. 1468 of July 2, 1947 
authorized the Executive Power to mint 
30,000 pesos of 1-centavo coins, in ac- 
cordance with Law No 
21, 1937. 

Total bank deposits as of May 31, 1947 
amounted to $50,749,551, of which 
$35,635,554 were demand deposits, as 
compared with total bank deposits on 
January 31, 1947, of $44,337,641, of which 
$30,969,998 were demand deposits. 

The purchase price established by the 
Dominican Commission for Defense of 
Coffee and Cacao for 50 kilograms of 
cacao increased from $21 during the 
middle of June to $23 in the middle of 
July. 


1259 of February 


August 2, 1947 


Some 1,250 short tons of semi-roasted 
Dominican coffee were sold to the Insular 
Government of Puerto Rico, where there 
is a shortage of this commodity. 

Efforts are being made to import rice 
into the Dominican Republic to alleviate 
the temporary deficiency. The wholesale 
price in Ciudad Trujillo is $17 per 100 
pounds, and rice is retailing at 19 to 21 
cents a pound. 

Sugar production during the period 
September 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947, 
amounted to 458,446 metric tons. During 
the same period domestic consumption 
of sugar was reported at 35,060 metric 
tons and the exports at 394,037 metric 
tons. 

In accordance with Dominican Law 
No. 1463 of June 25, 1947, free entry and 
exemption from all taxes and duties are 
accorded imports of various agricultural 
implements and tools. 

A National Reserve, consisting of 
50,000 men from 18 to 40 years of age, 
the majority of whom are Government 
employees, are being trained by veterans 
and enlisted men of the National Army. 
Uniforms will probably be made by the 
local textile factory, which has recently 
purchased used equipment for the manu- 
facture of shirts and trousers. This ma- 
chinery will probably be installed within 
the next 2 or 3 months. 

According to reports, the corporation 
publishing the afternoon paper La 
Opinion was dissolved on July 16, 1947. 
La Opinion was established in 1922. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agricultural Hand Implements: Internal 
Revenue Tazes Abolished —Agricultural hand 
implements may be imported into the Do- 
minican Republic free of import duties and 
internal taxes, according to law No. 1463, 
dated June 28, 1947, published in the Official 
Gazette No. 6651 of June 29, 1947. 

Under paragraph 250 of the Dominican 
Tariff Law of 1919, free customs entry is ac- 
corded imports of spades, pickaxes, rakes, 
axes, pitchforks, potato forks, shovels, ma- 
chetes for agriculture with blades (without 
scabbards), picks, mattocks, with handles or 
not; wire stretchers, stump pullers, and sim- 
ilar articles which are employed in agricul- 
ture and in preparing the ground for agri- 
culture. The new legislation provides that 
henceforth these implements will be exempt 
also from all internal revenue taxes pre- 
viously payable and which were equivalent 
to about 25 to 30 percent ad valorem 


Kl Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRY HANDICAPPED BY POWER 


SHORTAGE 


Industrial development in El Salvador, 
which has been increasing relatively 
rapidly during the past decade, almost 
reached an impasse in the early part of 
1947, when the supply of electric power 
proved insufficient to meet even mini- 


mum demand, according to Leslie . 
Squires, Third Secretary in the 
Embassy at San Salvador. As a res, 
of the inability of the local power com- 
panies to expand or improve their output 
under war and postwar conditions, these 
companies have been forced not only to 
restrict service and ration industrial cus- 
tomers, but also to refuse all requests for 
new installations. 

The urgency of the power shortage 
and the difficulty of its solution were fur- 
ther complicated, during the first months 
of 1947, by a shortage of water. As an 
estimated 74 percent of all electric power 
developed in El Salvador comes from 
hydroelectric plants and all such plants 
operate at stream sites with only small 
diversion dams and inadequate storage 
facilities, any marked decrease in the 
rate of flow of the country’s rivers and 
streams is followed immediately by a 
sharp decrease in electrical output. Asa 
result, the chronically inadequate supply 
of water during the dry seasons since 
1944 has reduced the level of available 
power below even minimum require- 
ments during 6 months of each year, 
making drastic rationing of electrical 
energy necessary to industrial producers. 
During the first months of 1947 many 
factories which were scheduled for 
round-the-clock operation, principally 
weaving mills, were supplied with power 
for only two shifts, with the result that 
their production was reduced by one- 
third. 

Although some improvement was noted 
in the situation at the end of March, as 
a result of temporary expedients, the 
basic power situation in E] Salvador still 
remains one of almost chronic shortage. 
At maximum output during the rainy 
season, the available plant is sufficient 
to supply only minimum requirements, 
allowing no room for industrial expan- 
sion. At the restricted level of dry- 
season capacity, maximum output is suffi- 
cient to meet only 60 percent of even 
minimum needs, making necessary ar- 
bitrary curtailment of service and ration- 
ing of industrial users. 

Faced by continuing restrictions on 
their production capacity through power 
shortages, many leading industrial plants 
are taking steps to install their own 
power plants. However, the installation 
of private power units can be considered 
at best an emergency expedient, available 
only to the larger and more successful 
industrial enterprises, while industry as 
a whole will have to look to the develop- 
ment, either by the local power com- 
panies or by the Government, of an ade- 
quate reserve of electrical energy suffi- 
cient to guarantee full service to all users, 
regardless of season, expansion, 
break-downs, or other factors. 

The accomplishment of such an under- 
taking is made difficult by El Salvador's 


local 
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limited resources. It has no developed 
oil, gas, or coal supplies, nor are there 
any immediate prospects of such raw- 
material resources being developed. All 
fuel for thermal units, accordingly, must 
be imported, a factor which increases the 
unit cost of power and limits the develop- 
ment potential. 

Although certain possibilities for fur- 
ther hydroelectric development do exist 
in El] Salvador, there are also limiting 
factors, such as the wide disparity be- 
tween normal flow in wet and dry sea- 
sons, the high degree of soil suspension 
in the water during flash floods, the fre- 
quent earthquakes which limit the siz> 
and type of dam construction, and, in 
general, the difficulty of providing ade- 
quate storage facilities to maintain nor- 
mal levels of power production at all 
seasons. 

Despite these numerous obstacles, the 
Government’s interest in solving the 
power shortage has been revived in re- 
cent months and again centers in the de- 
velopment of the Lempa River hydro- 
electric project. Contracts were drawn 
up early in the year with a United States 
engineering company, covering a survey 
of available hydroelectric sites on this 
river and other preparatory studies 
The services of a United States specialist 
in the hydroelectric field were also 
obtained. 

In contrast to the Government’s spon- 
sorship of hydroelectric development, 
the local power company centers its ac- 
tion on the power shortage in thermal 
plants. Two new plants, with a total 
capacity of 6,000 kilowatts, are planned 
for completion by the spring of 1948. 

Whether the solution of the powe1 
shortage lies in the expansion of hydro- 
electric or thermal capacity, or both, the 
fact remains that such expansion must 
occur before any full-scale future devel- 
opment of industry can take place. This 
development, which has been gaining 
momentum in recent years, is now held in 
check by the inadequate supply of power, 
principally electrical power. There is 
apparently no indication of any lack of 
investment funds or industrial demand. 
On the contrary, the National Electrical 
Commission has reported that in March 
of this year there were on hand applica- 
tions for more than 1,500 kilowatts of 
additional electric power. None of these 
pending applications, all intended for in- 
dustrial development or expansion, could 
be granted because of the shortage of 
power. The Commission estimates that 
an immediate increase of 3,000 kilowatts 
in production capacity is required to 
meet all pending demand and that, if 
and when power is available, total con- 
sumption will double or triple within 
a 10-year period. 
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France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline and Certain Gas Oils: Import 
Duties Increased.—French import duties on 
gasoline and certain gas oils were increased 
by an order of June 25, 1947, published in 
the Journal Official of June 26, and effective 
July 1. The new minimum rates (applying 
to imports from the United States) in francs 
per 100 liters are (former rates in paren- 
theses) : Gasoline (tariff item 197 bis), on im- 
portation, 1,250 (1,057.50), on removal from 
controlled factories, 1,239 (1,047.60); gas oils 
(193 bis 2), other than those intended for 
carburizat 
(513) 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Marc. 
3. 1947, for previous announcement 


ion of coal gas or water gas, 635 


French Guiana 


Exchange and Finance 


Dolla Exchange No Longer Available fe 
Freight Charges on Imports from the United 
States 70rT for Maritime Insurance Cor 


tracts.—The French Guiana authorities have 
notified importers in the Journal Officiel of 
the colony of April 26, 1947, that 
will no longer be made available in the future 
to cover freight charges on merchandise im- 
ported from the United States. Importers are 
reminded that whatever the country of 
origin of the imported merchandise, they 
must make maximum use of French freight 


facilities, and that foreign exchang 


exchange 


e will be 
illowed only when it has been impossible f 
French 
In the same issue it was also announced 
that the Exchange Office would no longe: 


supply foreign exchange to cover maritime 


ships to transport the merchandise 


insurance contracts 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline and Certain Gas Oils: Frene 
Import-Duty Increases not Applicable The 
French increases in import duties of 
14, 1946. are not applied in French Guiana t 
petroleum products whether b] 
empt from 


tariff of the colony, according to Executive 


August 


dutiable or ex- 
import duty under the special 
order No. 442—D, published in the Journal] 
Officiel of French Guiana of May 10, 1947 


Under the special tariff of the colony, gas 


oils and certain petroleum derivatives and 
residues are exempt from import dut and 
gasoline from the United States is dutiab‘e 
at 75.60 francs per hectoliter on importatio1 
and at 40.20 francs on removal from con- 


trolled factories 
See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 14, 1946, for announcement of Frenc} 


increases 


French Indochina 


Economic Conditions 


Unresolved political problems continu 
to dominate the scene in most areas of 
French Indochina, rendering virtually 
ineffective various plans for rehabilita- 
tion of the country’s economy. With an 
over-all supply plan, implemented by 
exchange allocations for essential im- 
ports, the country is short of consumer 
goods and lacking in many materials 


necessary for reconstruction. Distriby. 
tion of foodstuffs and commodities cop, 
tinues to be a serious problem, as is also 
collection of crops for export, in view 
of increasing’ transport Gifficulties 
Prices are constantly rising, and black. 
market activities go unchecked. The 
labor supply is inadequate, and large 
industrial and agricultural enterprises 
are characterized by general disorgan. 
ization. 

Particularly affected by disturbed Con- 
ditions in Cochinchina, which is the cep. 
ter of production and trade in rice ang 
rubber—the country’s two important eX. 
port industries. Also affected are the 
Annamese-dominated areas of Tonkin 
and Annam, the former being an jm. 
portant producer of rice, minerals, and, 
variety of manufactured goods. Som 
semblance of economic order has beep 
restored in Cambodia, which has at. 
tained a higher degree of political sta. 
bility than the areas inhabited chiefly 
by Annamese. The fact that Cambodian 
produce must pass through areas wher. 
guerilla activity predominates obviates 
full use of this produce in both domesti 
and foreign trade 


UNFAVORABLE BALANCE OF TRADE 


Since January 1947, Indochina ha: 
shown an unfavorable balance of trade— 
the net balance for the first quarter 
showed excess of imports over exports 
amounting to 228,000,000 francs in value 
In view of the present situation with 
respect to the chief export industries, an 
unfavorable balance may be expected t 
prevail for some time. The favorabi: 
balance which Indochina maintained 
through 1946 was the result of heavy 
shipments of crude rubber from stocks 
accrued during the Japanese occupation 
By the end of 1946, however, these stocks 
were almost depleted, and unsettled con- 
ditions in rice- and rubber-plantation 
areas have prevented resumption of pro- 
duction on an important scale.  Pricé 
complications are an added difficulty 
Earlier in the year, goods such 4s ric 
and rubber, which managed to reach 
port, found a ready oversea market. Now 
the oversea prices sometimes make ship- 
ping unprofitable 

Under the customs tariff act which 
went into effect in Indochina in 1940 
French goods are no longer accorded 
preferential treatment. Quota controls 
in some categories of goods, and strict 
control over use of foreign exchange 
serve to limit both the kind and quantity 
of imports from the United States. Dur- 
ing 1946, the United States bought from 
Indochina goods and commodities— 
chiefly crude rubber—valued at more 
than $40,000,000, while United States ex- 
ports to that country were valued at only 
little more than $8,000,000 

Despite an official announcement from 
Dalat (where Annamese and French au- 
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ities have been holding a series of 

onomic conferences) that the Indo- 
pret piaster would not be devaluated, 
a country’s currency strengthened only 
slightly. The piaster, which is pegged to 
the Metropolitan franc, has an official 
valuation of US$0.1429, but before the 
Dalat announcement, it was selling on 
the open market at rate of 42 to 45 per 
ys$i. Following the announcement, it 
went as high as 35 to the dollar but 
leveled off to 40 by June 1. 


thor 


ALL LIvING Costs RISE 


Rising costs have been reflected in al- 
most every sphere of living and commer- 
cial activities. While there is no net 
shortage of food in the country as a 
whole, many areas must depend upon 
shipments from other areas some dis- 
tance away. When the piaster showed 
some transient strength in Saigon and 
Cholon, the area happened to be short of 
food, and prices had no chance to weaken. 
Destruction of charcoal kilns has made 
domestic cooking fuel scarce and expen- 
sive. While some textiles have been im- 
ported from foreign countries, including 
the United States, and distributed as in- 
centive goods to farmers, many 
everyday necessities are absent from do- 
mestic markets, or available at only pro- 
hibitive prices. On the other hand, 
luxury goods of French origin make up 
an appreciable portion of total imports. 

Shortages of coal—which is normally 
supplied in ample quantities from Ton- 
kin mines—have forced a reduction in 
power production, thus curtailing some 
industrial activity, already affected by 
inadequate supplies of other raw mate- 
rials. The coal shortage, as well as 
guerilla activities, has served also to de- 
crease rail services, and add further to 
high transportation costs. Destruction 
of junks on inland waters, and loss of 
food cargoes, have also tended to push 
up prices paid by consumers for food. 
Al percent tax on business transactions, 
levied by a decree in Cochinchina on May 
l,has shifted a further cost burden to the 
consumers, because in Indochina, as else- 
where in oriental countries, most goods 
iIncommerce go through multiple trans- 
actions between producer and consumer. 
Inasmuch as Cochinchina’s products are 
consumed in other areas and their sell- 
ing price considerably enhanced before 
shipment, consumers in Cambodia and 
Tonkin may also feel the added tax. 

Crop conditions were good in Cochin- 
china throughout the spring months, and 
the paddy harvest, completed in May, is 
estimated at 2,000,000 metric tons. Un- 
der present conditions, however, such a 
figure is relatively meaningless. A large 
percentage of paddy stocks is in areas 
hot fully under French control, and, 
therefore, it may not move readily to 
tice mills in Saigon and Cholon. Follow- 


rice 
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ing a period late in the spring during 
which almost no paddy came into milling 
centers, the official Grain Committee 
sent junks inland, under military escort, 
to bring out stocks. Destruction of a 
number of these junks, with considerable 
loss of paddy, indicates that this method 
of procurement may not be satisfactory. 

Upon the arrival of paddy stocks at 
the mills in French-controlled Saigon 
and Cholon depends, in large measure, 
the country’s ability to export rice un- 
der IEFC allocation. By the middle of 
May, Indochina had exported only about 
40,000 tons, its obligations for the first 
half of 1947 having been 130,000 tons. 
The Grain Committee is still hopeful 
that the allotment of 250,000 tons for 
all of 1947 can be met before the year 
is over. 


TONKIN FACES Foop SHORTAGE 


Although there are some stocks of rice 
in Saigon and Cholon—the authorities 
aim to keep a strict check on actual 
amounts and their location by requiring 
a monthly declaration of stocks of more 
than 500 kilograms—neither the volume 
nor present transport facilities guar- 
antee sufficient supplies in Tonkin and 
Annam. Tonkin, which lies in the fer- 
tile Red River Delta in the northern 
part of the country, is a large producer 
of rice. With one of the densest popu- 
lations in the world, however, this area 
cannot in ordinary times produce 
enough rice for its own consumption 
and must always rely on imports, which 
in the past have come largely from 
Cochinchina. Annam likewise must im- 
port considerable quantities of rice. 
While this heavily populated area lies 
partially also within the Red River Delta, 
much of it stretches thinly between a 
mountain ridge and the sea, with only 
a fringe of land suitable for rice culti- 
vation. Annam, the home of Annamese 
culture, is the stronghold of Annamese 
nationalism, in consequence of which 
most agricultural enterprise has been 
neglected, with a resulting decrease in 
food production. 

Preliminary estimates, which may be 
somewhat optimistic, indicate that paddy 
production in Cambodia may reach 630,- 
000 tons. A good harvest there reflects 
the improved political situation in the 
area, which followed the signing last year 
of an agreement with France, whereby 
some measure of autonomy was granted 
the Cambodians. Another contributory 
factor was the return to Indochina by 
Siam of the “Border Provinces,” includ- 
ing Battembang, which normally ac- 
counts for Cambodia’s only appreciable 
exportable rice surplus. As in Cochin- 
china, however, Cambodia’s paddy pro- 
duction is of only local importance unless 
it can be moved to Saigon and Cholon. 


OTHER EXPorRT CROPS 


Government authorities estima 
Cambodia may produce this year an 
portable surplus of from 40,000 to 50, 
tons of corn, but in view of better loca: 
prices for tobacco and cotton, which can 
be grown on corn lands, it appears un- 
likely that this estimate will be borne 
out by actual shipments. Chiefly because 
of price factors and the fact that corn 
production was no longer protected by 
tariffs, exports in 1946 amounted to a lit- 
tle less than 9,000 tons, going entirely to 
France. In 1934, Cambodia attained the 
record export of 400,000 tons of corn. 

Cambodia produces more than one- 
half the several thousand tons of kapok 
normally exported from Indochina each 
year, but little information is available 
as to this year’s harvest. During 1946, 
kapok trees Were felled for firewood, and 
the area converted to tobacco cultivation. 

Of other crops which Indochina ex- 
ports in lesser amounts, little informa- 
tion is available. The tea industry, cen- 
tered in Annam, is at a virtual stand- 
still. Pepper gardens in Cambodia and 
Cochinchina have been attacked by dis- 
ease; other crops have fallen to neglect. 
In small enterprises and home farming, 
as well as in export industries, there is 
little order or method beyond the satis- 
faction of minimum everyday wants. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Statistical Tax Increased.—Indochina’s 
statistical tax levied on merchandise im- 
ported into or exported from the country 
has been cumulatively increased to 1 piaster 
per unit, by decree dated December 30, 1946, 
published in the Official Journal of the Indo- 
chinese Federation of April 3, 1947. This tax 
is applicable per head (for certain animals), 
parcel, case, cask, bag, or other container, 
and/or per 1,000 kilograms or cubic meters, 
according to commodity, and is assessed on 
merchandise from or to all countries, includ- 
ing France and French possessions. 


General 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised Summary of Licensing and Ex- 
change-Control Requirements and Status of 
Private Trading With United States for 
European Countries and Certain Near East 
and African Areas—This summary, revised 
and expanded as of June 1947, is made avail- 
able by the European Division to meet the 
continued demand for up-to-date informa- 
tion regarding trade-control requirements in 
the areas concerned. It has been issued as 
a 24-page mimeographed release and may be 
obtained from any Department of Commerce 
Field Office or from the European Division of 
the Office of International Trade. 


(Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Procedure for Partial Customs Clearance of 
Shipments Established.—Customs clearance 
of parts of single shipments now is per- 
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mitted in Guatemala under legislative decree 
No. 401 of May 30, 1947, published in the 
Diario de Centro America of June 17, 1947, 
and effective that date. 

This decree, enacted to relieve congestion 
in Guatemalan customhouses, provides that 
parcels missing from a single shipment or 
those which are the object of claims may be 
separated from the shipment in order that 
the remainder may be cleared through Cus- 
toms. To effect separation, the interested 
party must execute, in triplicate, a simple 
document which will serve to separate the 
shipment and provide positive identification 
for the subsequent clearance of the remain- 
ing parcels. To clear the separated parcels 
a new customs declaration is required. In 
the case of single shipments from which one 
or more parcels are missing, release of the 
parcels at hand may be authorized by a 
special form which provides, in conformity 
with the shipping documents, detailed evi- 
dence regarding the missing parcels to be 
used in the subsequent application for 
release. 


Hungary 
CU o/ 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Changes in Various Customs Duties and 
Charges—The Hungarian Government has 
issued a number of decrees or orders re- 
vising import and export duties and charges 
during the period from May to December 
1946, as summarized below, according to the 
monthly bulletin of the National Bank of 
Hungary, No. 7-9 of July-September and No 
10-12 of October-December 1946: 

Import duties and weighing charges, levied 
under the customs tariff in act XXI of 1924, 
must be charged in forint by order in coun- 
cil No. 8,770/M. E. of July 31, 1946. (For this 
purpose, 1 gold crown=—4 forint.) 

An import charge of 3 percent on goods 
exceeding 300 forint in dutiable value was 
prescribed and put into effect by order in 
council No. 12,680/M. E. of November 1 and 
decree No. 198,731/XII. P. M. of December 
19, 1946. 

Until further notice, lubricating oils im- 
ported under special permit for agricultural] 
purposes were to be admitted free of duty 
by decree No. 45,300/K. Sz. M. of December 
6, 1946. Until March 31, 1947, artificial-fiber 
thread and boiler and container bottoms 
were to be admitted free, while artificial-silk 
fabrics were to be assessed only 50 percent 
of the regular import duty. 

Materials, installations, equipment, means 
of transport, and so forth, imported in con- 
nection with the mixed Hungarian-Soviet 
bauxite-aluminum companies as the con- 
tribution of the Soviet party, are exempt from 
all customs and similar public charges as 
well as the necessity of obtaining an import 
permit, by order in council No. 24 690/M. E. 
of December 22, 1946. 

The export charge of 2 percent ad valorem 
levied under decree No. 200,060/P. M. of July 
1, 1945, was suspended by decree No. 198,- 
139/XII. P. M. of October 16, 1946 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised List of Goods Importable Into 
Italy Under 50 Percent Export-Import: Sys- 
tem.—Ten items were transferred from list 
A, goods admissible into Italy directly by 
Customs officials upon presentation of bank 
approval, to list B, goods requiring, in addi- 
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tion to bank approval, an individual or spe- 
cial import license, by a ministerial decree 
of May 10, 1947, published in Gazzette 
Ufficiale No. 106 of May 10, 1947, and effec- 
tive upon publication. 

Availability of dollars or other freely 
transferable currencies in the form of 50 
percent exporter’s accounts, attested by a 
bank approval, is a prerequisite for importa- 
tion in either case. 

The revised lists follow, with the items 
transferred to list B by the present decree 
preceded by an asterisk. (These lists replace 
the lists published in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 23, 1946, pp. 17-18, and 
include some other changes in those lists, 
not published in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY.) 





Italian Corporations’ Shares: 
Important Announcement 


The Italian Embassy at Washington, on 
July 12, informed the owners of 
Italian corporations that the time limit for the 
conversion of bearer shares into registered ones 
and the stamping of registered shares with the 
inscription “stock circulating abroad” has been 
extended to December 31, 1947. inclusive. 

As already communicated in previous press 


shares of 


releases: 

(a) The shares must be presented—for con 
version or stamping—to the issuing Italian cor 
porations in Italy or to an Italian Consulate or 
to the Commercial Office of the Italian Em 
bassv in Washington, D. ¢ 


(6) Stockholders failing to present the 
shares within the fore-mentioned time limit 
might incur the risk of having their shares 


become valueless 

The Italian Embassy also reminds the stock 
holders that the 
and stamping do not apply to Italian bonds and 


above mentione d conve,rsior 


Got ernment Sé 





List A 
Raw jute 
lime bast 


(admissible direct by Customs) 
two-strand twine of coco, esparto 
and the like; 
or in the mass; 


raw cotton in lumps 
natural wool, washed or 


unwashed raw horsehair; raw bristles 
chrome ore; iron and steel scrap; mica in 
lumps, powder, scales, or in plates, unworked 
or merely edged; common or fine wood 
rough or rough-hewn with ax, or squared 
or sawn lengthwise; coal tar; 
benzol, toluol, and xylol; 
table tar; gums, other than native; 
other than colophony; metallic selenium; 


cresylic acid; carbolic acid (phenol); 


crude coal- 
tar oils; vege- 


resins 


crude 


naphthalene; cinchona bark; plants and 
parts of medicinal plants, n. s. m., exotic 
nonpulverized; lamp black: raw gutta- 
percha; chemical pulp (cellulosa) for paper 
and rayon; mechanical wood pulp; mate- 
rials intended, under customs control for 


shipyards for the construction of ships 
commodities for which temporary admission 
status is or will be granted, provided their 
introduction is for the purposes specified in 
the respective authorizations and meets the 
conditions of reexportation specified therein 

List B (requiring special import license) 
Frozen or refrigerated beef; condensed milk 
with sugar; butter (from milk); 


fish and stockfish; 


casein; cod- 
pepper; wheat; rye; bar- 
ley, other than malt; corn (maize); wheat 
flour; dried potatoes; oilseeds; 
copra; cakes of oilseeds; 
oil; animal tallow; lard (strutto); bacon 
(lardo); coconut, illipé, and palm-kernel 
oils; palm oil; vegetable tallow; fats, n.s. m.; 


legumes; 


animal oils; olive 


waxes, h. Ss. m.; raw manila hemp (Canapa): 
raw vegetable fibers, n. s. m.; *cotton linters 
cleaned, etc.; *raw cotton waste of al] kinds 
(including linters); *wool waste; raw, phos. 
phorous pig iron; steel in ingots; common 
steel in blooms and sheet bars; copper in in. 
gots and scrap; nickel in ingots; tin ingots: 
tungsten switch rods and switches (cop. 
tacts), and molybdenum bands and rods: 
coal and other fossil combustibles, natural: 
mineral phosphates in a natural state; #09. 
rozo nut, and seeds of the dum palm, even 
if cut into slices or discs for the manufacture 
of buttons; crude mineral oils, lubricating 
oils, kerosene, gasolene and residues from 
the distillation of mineral Oils; turpentine 
oil; ‘solid paraffin; ‘*ceresine; *vaseline 
colophony; *gum resins and balsams; scoriae 
of dephosphorization and phospatic slag 
nitrate of ammonium, impure (intended for 
agriculture); potassic (potash) chemical fer. 
tilizers; fatty acids; *crude glycerin; natura) 
camphor; juice of aloe; gelatine for photog. 
raphy; *hides and skins, raw, fresh, salteq 
or in brine, dry or pickled (marinate), bovine. 
calf, ovine, goat, not good for furriery; ray 
rubber; 
raw materials, and production and consump- 


oats; * 


rags of wool, flax or cotton; 
tion materials, used in the manufacture of 
goods for export, which are not specifically 
named in list A, provided they are purchased 
with foreign exchange derived from exports 
made by the applicant firm and their im. 
portation is considered necessary for increas. 
ing Italian exports; raw materials and prod- 
ucts of any kind considered essential to the 
national economy in virtue of decisions to be 
made, case by case, by the Ministry of For- 


eign Trade 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Roman or Portland Cement: Import Duty 
Restored The import duty of 0.02 peso per 
yross kilogram on cement, Roman or port- 


land (fraction 
published in the 
Mexico on July 7, 1947 

effective 10 days after publication 


3.29.12), was restored by a 

Diario Oficial of 
The decree became 
The rea- 


Officially stated to be 


decree 


son for the action was 
the fact that 
adequate for consumption requirements 
See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 27, 1945, and March 8, 1947, for announce- 
ment of decrees establishing and extending 


‘ 


for an indefinite period the duty-free entry 


domestic production is now 


privilege. | 

Soap Ezempted from Export Duty.—A 
decree published in the Diario Oficial of 
Mexico on July 7, 1947 exempts the following 
Oap classifications from export duty: Frac- 
tion 67-41, soap with mixture of minerai 
(ash) up to 50 without 
fraction 67-42 
perfumed; and 


matter percent, 


aroma toilet soap, even if 
fraction 67-44 


not specified 


scented or 
soap for washing or scouring 
The effective date is that of publication of 
the decree or retroactive to June 15 on spe- 
cial authorization of the Ministry of Finance 
Fresh Pineapple: Exempted from Export 
Taz.—The Mexican 12 percent export tax on 
official valuation was removed from fresh 
pineapple, fraction 24-58, on June 29, 1947 
the day following publication of circular No 
611 in the Diario Oficial, by the declaration 
without valuation 
Import-Duty Increase Announced on 
July 11—Correction Three corrections 
should be made in the list of import-duty 
Mexico July 11 and 
effective 15 days thereafter, as published in 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY on July 19. The 
corrected items should read as follows 


that it is 


increases decreed in 
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1, 24.30 


Short artificial fibers of animal origin, not more than 15 | 0.50 per gross kilogram 
: centimeters in jength, as well as those regenerated or in 


Rate in pesos (1 peso equals $0.2062 U.S. currency 
New rate 


Old rate 


0.25 per gross kilogram 


the form of wast, of any length, matted, uncarded, 


not specified. 
3 16, 53 

jewels, or models 
«90.23 | Calcium carbide 


Norway 


\IRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 
(Dated June 24, 1947) 


General trade conditions in Norway 
at the end of the second quarter of 1947 
were characterized by high prices, strong 
consumer demand, and increased activ- 
ity in export industries. Cod fisheries 
showed good results, but the herring 
fisheries in the northern section lagged, 
with possible stoppage of herring-oil fac- 
tories as a result. The supply of timber 
for pulp mills is still insufficient, and 
one large mill may stop operations for 
6 weeks. Otherwise, the supply of raw 
materials to industry appears steady, and 
the position as regards coal supplies is 
good compared with those in the early 
part of the year. 

In the forefront of domestic economic 
matters during June was the Storting 
debate on a highly controversial Govern- 
ment-supported bill to make permanent 
the price control and business regulatory 
powers which the Government has been 
exercising under the emergency decree 
of May 1945. 

On June 12, the Storting gave the 
Government authority to commence 
using the Export-Import Bank  50,- 
000,000-dollar credit. Debate preceding 
the vote featured a finance discussion in- 
cluding a statement by the Finance Min- 
ister that Norway's foreign-exchange re- 
serves would be reduced to 250,000,000 
crowns by the end of 1947. The Minis- 
ter was also quoted as saying that there 
was little immediate prospect of floating 
any long-term Norwegian dollar loans. 
Opposition members again attacked the 
“shipping clause” of the Export-Import 
Bank loan agreement. 

The Bank of Norway statement of 
June 16 showed gold stocks unchanged 
at about 184,000,000 crowns compared 
with the preceding month; foreign-ex- 
change holdings totaled 376,000,000 
crowns compared with 496,000,000; and 
deposits, 5,467,000,000 compared to 
5,964,000,.000; currency in circulation 
amounted to 1,851,000,000 compared with 
1,841 000,000 

May bank clearings totaled 939,000,000 
crowns as compared with 876,000,000 in 
April. During the first 4 months of this 
year bank deposits increased by about 
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100,000,000 crowns per month, totaling 
7,875,000,000 crowns at the end of April 
as compared with the highest deposit 
figure on record of 8,060,000,000 crowns 
in September 1945. The increase in 
checking accounts and time deposits was 
much greater than in savings deposits, 
suggesting an increased flow of private 
funds into trade channels. 

The Finance Ministry’s final account- 
ing for the 1945-46 State budget showed 
receipts of 1,599,000,000 crowns, expendi- 
tures of 2,164,000,000 and a deficit of 
more than one-half of the original esti- 
mate of 1,002,000,000 crowns. The pre- 
liminary report on the situation for the 
first 9 months of the current budget year 
showed revenues of about 1,573,000,000, 
or approximately 90 percent of the esti- 
mate for the entire year, and expendi- 
tures of about 1,907,000,000 or about 76 
percent of the estimate. 

The Oslo municipal council authorized 
the issuance of a loan up to 100,000,000 
crowns at 2!'2 percent, with an issue price 
of 100 and maturity in 30 years. 

British-Norwegian negotiations con- 
cerning a plan to release Norwegian ster- 
ling balances after July 15 have been 
terminated. Norway’s sterling balances 
are reported to total £30,000,000. An 
exhaustion of this balance within the 
next 18 months or earlier has been fore- 
cast. 

The Storting approved a Government 
proposal to reduce the sales tax from 
10 to 644 percent. The estimated sav- 
ing to consumers is placed at 120,000,000 
crowns annually. The estimated yield 
at the new tax rate is placed at 368,- 
000,000 crowns. 

The Finance Minister stated in the 
Storting that Sweden will place a spe- 
cial credit at the disposal of Norway if 
it seems necessary. The exact amount 
has not been stated but 10,000,000 
crowns has been rumored. 

April imports (latest date available), 
including ships, totaled 351,000,000 
crowns compared with 308,000,000 in 
March. April exports, including ships, 
amounted to 131,000,000 crowns com- 
pared with 108,000,000 in March. The 
largest import increases in April included 
raw and semimanufactured products for 
industry and construction, machinery, 
motor vehicles and fuels. Increased ex- 
ports were due largely to greater ship- 
ment of paper, pulp, and fertilizer. The 


United States contributed the largest 
share of the increased imports during the 
month. 

The official index of industrial produc- 
tion (1938100) increased from 114 in 
March to 115in April. Seasonal declines 
in output of the canning and herring-oil 
industries were more than offset by in- 
creased production in the mining, 
electrometallurgical, chemical, electro- 
chemical, pulp and paper industries, al- 
though mining, and wood-pulp output 
is still low. Electrometallurgical pro- 
duction is approaching the 1938 level. 
The output of industries producing pri- 
marily for domestic consumption re- 
mained unchanged in April when a small 
increase normally occurs. The index for 
production of capital goods was up from 
116 in March to 118 in April; the con- 
sumption-gogds index was down from 
109 to 108. 

Developments during June of particu- 
lar interest in the industrial field in- 
cluded: (1) A proposal to the Storting to 
sell Norsk Hydro all the power produced 
at the Glomfjord power plant in north- 
ern Norway from which the projected 
new steel mill was originally expected 
to obtain power; (2) the Government’s 
request to the Storting for authority to 
spend 5,000,000 crowns for preparatory 
work on a new power plant to supply the 
steel project—the total cost of the power 
plant is estimated at 100,000,000 crowns; 
(3) a proposal by the Government to 
purchase Dunderland Iron Ore Co., Ltd.., 
for 8,000,000 crowns; (4) a proposal by 
Ministry of Commerce for a grant of 
760,000 crowns for the purchase of addi- 
tional shares in A/S Sydaranger, an iron- 
ore mine in which the Government holds 
51.3 percent of the shares; (5) the com- 
mencement of the production of chlorine 
and caustic soda at the new factory of 
Nordisk Lettmetall at Heroya (the pres- 
ent output reported is 4,000 tons of 
chlorine and 4,600 tons of caustic soda, 
all for domestic consumption); (6) the 
defeat in the Storting of a proposal to 
reconsider the entire steel works project, 
followed by the Storting approval of a 
20,000,000-crown appropriation for the 
project requested by the Government. 
Total planned investments in industrial 
plants and electric power stations in Nor- 
way during 1947 are now estimated at 
1,155,000,000 crowns, including 506,000,- 
000 for machinery. This is data based 
on information from 3,066 business 
establishments. 

The cost-of-living index (1938=100) 
of May 15 reached 161.6 compared with 
161.2 the month before. The index is 
now above the ceiling point, (160.8), on 
which most of the wage agreements are 
based, and unless reduced by August it 
would necessitate a general wage in- 
crease. The reduction of the sales tax, 
however, is expected to bring the index 
below the ceiling. The wholesale price 
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index of May 15 was up slightly to 173.4 
from 173.2 the preceding month. 

There is little change in the newsprint 
situation. Quantities available for this 
year have practically been disposed of 
and few sales have been reported. Only 
small sales have been reported for 1948 
delivery. A few sales of limited quanti- 
ties of pulp were closed during May and 
early June at prices of about the same 
level as that earlier in the spring. Some 
contracts have been closed for 1948 de- 
livery; many contain a stipulation that 
the price will be agreed upon prior to 
each quarter year for deliveries to be 
made during that quarter. Most Nor- 
wegian pulp mills have sold out produc- 
tion for this year and the first half of 
1948. 

In a storting debate the Finance Min- 
ister stated that the Government could 
not approve additional new shipbuild- 
ing contracts because of the foreign- 
exchange situation. 

The railroad construction budget for 
the current year was reduced from about 
67,000,000 crowns to about 55,000,000. 
The Communications Minister stated 
that present plans call for the construc- 
tion of 3,843 kilometers of track at a 
cost of 4,000,000 crowns. 


Paraguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 


(Dated July 16, 1947) 


The cumulative effect of more than 
4 months of civil strife became increas- 
ingly evident in most branches of eco- 
nomic activity. Farmers negelected their 
fields in the principal agricultural areas. 
The critical shortage of gasoline inter- 
fered with the movement of cotton and 
other export commodities from localities 
in the interior. Declining exports con- 
stituted a factor leading the Bank of 
Paraguay to put into effect new meas- 
ures designed to conserve foreign ex- 
change. 

Tension increased in Asuncion as a 
result of recent political and military 
developments. However, economic life in 
the capital city was not greatly affected. 
The business movement slackened no- 
ticeably in recent weeks. There was a 
critical shortage of gasoline, with black- 
market prices rising as high as the 
equivalent of $3.50 per gallon. Manu- 
facturing establishments remained in 
operation, and there were no labor diffi- 
culties. Shortages of building materials 
affected construction activity, but work 
nevertheless was begun on a new office 
building in Asuncion. Electric power 
and street-railway services operated nor- 
mally. Railroad transportation was in- 
terrupted by extensive damage by fire to 
a wooden bridge 180 kilometers south 
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of Asuncion. Repairs were completed 
July 15, after 2 weeks of work during 
which through train service to Argen- 
tina was interrupted. 

It was announced July 10 that through 
service by express passenger steamers to 
Asuncion would be provided once per 
week. Previously, passenger steamers 
arrived twice weekly from Buenos Aires. 

A new Government agency, the Na- 
tional Telephone Administration, was 
created on July 2, 1947, to take over the 
assets of the former Compania Inter- 
nacional de Teléfonos S. A., which oper- 
ated the Asuncion telephone system and 
other telecommunications services. The 
properties since 1944 had been operated 
by the Bank of Paraguay, and more re- 
cently by the Ministry of Public Works 
and Communications. 

Food supplies in the Asuncion area 
appeared to be adequate for the time be- 
ing. Important shipments of Argentine 
wheat and salt arrived July 12. 

Climatic conditions continued 
cially favorable to agricultural produc- 
tion, but results this year evidently will 
be disappointing in most respects. On 
June 3, 1947, an “Emergency Agricultural 
Plan” was announced and a National 
Committee for Agricultural Activation 
was appointed. Representatives of the 
committee were to visit rural areas and 
endeavor to persuade farmers to return 
to their fields. The measure followed re- 
ports of new disturbances in farming 
areas, and of the abandonment of agri- 
cultural operations by many farmers 
during the period of internal strife. 

Banks tightened up credit advances, 
and further restrictions appeared prob- 
able. Requirements for the deposit of 
cash guaranties covering letters of credit 
opened in local banks were increased 
With large quantities of cotton goods en 
route to Asuncion, banks desired to cur- 
tail additional buying of cotton goods 
both to prevent merchants from making 
excessive commitments and to conserve 
foreign exchange. 

Further restrictions placed on 
sales of foreign exchange. The free- 
market premium was raised from 5 per- 
cent to 10 percent on July 8, 1947. New 
restrictions were placed on the sale of 
drafts to individuals for personal remit- 
tances, chiefly in order to stop the ex- 
cessive outflow of funds to Argentina 
Remittances abroad of dividends paid on 
foreign capital investments on Paraguay 
were suspended except where capital in- 
vestments had been registered previously 
with the Bank of Paraguay under ex- 
change-control regulations permitting 
remittances of dividends at official mar- 
ket rates. 

Lack of gasoline with which to move 
the remainder of the cotton crop and 
other export commodities from interior 
points in the Asuncion area, together 
with continued inability to move quebra- 


espe- 


were 


cho extract, cotton, cattle, and fores 
products from the occupied territory in 
the north, resulting in a sharp drop jp 
foreign-exchange receipts at a time when 
sales of exchange for imports anq for 
personal remittances remained high, 

Government receipts from most 
sources were at low levels, while Govern. 
ment expenditures, largely because of 
circumstances arising out of the interna) 
strife, increased sharply. Nevertheless 
the Government Treasury by June 3 
had completed remittances of dollars and 
pounds sterling to bring all payments for 
service of the dollar and sterling debt 
up-to-date. 

Auction-market rates were applieq te 
all imported commodities with the eX. 
ception of a restricted list of essential 
commodities to which the relatively Joy 
official-market rates were to apply. Aye. 
tion-market transactions continued at 
an 8-percent premium above correspond. 
ing official-market rates. Extension of 
the auction-market list to the greater 
part of the list of imported merchandise 
was expected to curtail imports and con. 
tribute toward stemming the outflow oj 
foreign funds. 

Official-market rates re. 
mained unchanged, with United States 
dollars selling at 3,121 
dollar (buying, 3,059). With the free. 
market premium raised to 10 percent 
above corresponding base rates, dollars 


exchange 


guaranies per 


have been selling in the free market since 

July 8 at 3.42 guaranies per dollar (buy- 

ing, 3.37) 
Notwithstanding the 


large 


occupation of 
areas by contending internal 
forces, Government receipts from real- 
property taxes totaled 1,001,632 guaran- 
les in the first 6 months of 1947, com- 
pared with 1,052,503 guaranies in the like 
period of 1946. 

On June 27, 1947, the Government 
published decree-law No. 20,635 abrogat- 
ing a number of previous laws and de- 
crees relating to taxation of real prop- 
erty. The new measure replaced pre- 
vious legislation with new taxes designed 
to change the tax incidence and to insti- 
tute needed reforms in the taxation of 
real property. The effects of the new 
measure have not yet been evaluated. 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bilateral Air Agreements Concluded wit! 
Six Countries.—Up to April 1, 1947, bilateral 
air agreements had been concluded by Spain 
with the six countries indicated below. Lists 
of the agreements, published in the Boletin 
Oficial del Estado of April 20, according to é 
report of April 23 and an airgram of April 
29 from the American Embassy, Madrid, are 
as follows 
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exchange of notes of December 2, 1944, 
plishing the terms of an agreement be- 
peat Spain and the United States relative to 
prayer A between those two countries; and 
a verbale of January 15 and March 12, 
org modifying that agreement. 

Agreement between Spain and The Nether- 
lands concerning certain air services, signed 
July 18, 1946. 

provisional agreement on air lines between 
spain and Switzerland, signed July 17, 1946 
~" agreement between Spain and Argentina 
relative to civil air services, signed March 1, 
, — between Spain and Portugal 
relative to civil air services, signed March 31 
1947. 

[A reference to the air agreement signed 
petween Spain and Argentina on March 1 
1947, appeared in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of May 10, 1947.| 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


State Trading List.—A list of 76 food and 
raw-material commodities which are cur- 
rently being imported into the United King- 
dom solely by the Government and in which 
private trading is not permitted was issued 
recently by the British Board of Trade. The 
list was printed in the House of Commons 
oficial report (Hansard) and included the 
following items 

Cereals and flour, sugar, oils and fat 
bacon and ham, carcass meat, dried eggs 
butter, cheese, processed milk, starch, tea 
coffee, raw cocoa, dried fruit (except African 
dates), edible nut kernels, peels in brine 
animal feedstuffs, dried onion, citric acid 
tartaric acid, cream of tartar, frozen white 
ish, canned fruit, canned tomatoes, citrus 
fruit (oranges, grapefruit, and lemons), eat- 
ing apples, bananas, rice, canned salmon 
canned pilchards, canned sardines, canned 
crayfish, canned brisling, canned sild, canned 
crab, ware potatoes, timber (except for cer- 
tain special types), raw cotton, flax, raw jute 
and jute goods (from India), hard and soft 
hemps, cotton waste and linters, kraft liner 
board, building boards, pine oil, pulpwood 
woodpulp for papermaking, esparto grass, raw 
hides and calfskin, raw goatskins, East In- 
dian tanned kips, tanning materials, sulfur 
pyrites, phosphate rock (for making fer- 
tilizers) basic slag, potash, nitrates and man- 
ufactured fertilizers, molasses, ethyl alcohol 
acetone, acetic acid, acetic anhydride, butyl 
alcohol, resin, liquid rosin, turpentine, tung 
oil, steel, Oiticica oil, Manila copal, caustic 
potash solid, casein, chrome ore, lead, zinc, 
copper (blister and 
aluminum, and pig iron 


electrolytic) virgin 


Uruguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 


(Dated July 21, 1947) 


Uruguay’s increasingly unfavorable 
balance of trade continued to cause con- 
cern in July and the Government has 
been taking measures to protect its 
dwindling reserves of foreign exchange. 
A decree dated July 1 requires prior ap- 
pProval before any orders may be placed 
abroad, 

There were indications that public de- 
mand would force the Government to re- 
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lease the large stocks of materials which 
were crowding the customs warehouses. 
These goods consist largely of automo- 
biles, textiles, and construction materials 
such as iron, wire, sanitary accessories, 
and lumber. The amount of lumber on 
the docks was estimated to be a 2 years’ 
supply for the Uruguayan market. 

There was a considerable increase in 
textile imports, although the decree re- 
quiring prior approval for import orders 
will probably reduce future imports. 

The price level continued its upward 
trend, as indicated by the many increases 
granted by the several wage boards. 

The stock market remained un- 
changed with industrial and commercial] 
issues being quoted well above their nor- 
mal value and Government bonds hold- 
ing firm around par. No commercial 
failures of importance were reported: 
collections were normal and foreign-ex- 
change rates were unchanged. 

Labor unrest in Montevideo was Ccli- 
maxed by a 24-hour general strike which 
crippled public transportation on June 
30. It was called in protest against a 
recent law which prohibits strikes in 
public services, 

A strike threatened by workers in the 
meat-packing plants was canceled when 
negotiations terminated successfully. 

The 65-day strike of the port launch 
operators was ended by the granting of 
wage increases, although wages lost dur- 
ing the strike were not repaid. Strikes 
of the ship construction and repair 
workers and the “pasta” factory work- 
ers were also settled in this period. 

Representatives of England and Uru- 
guay in London signed a financial! agree- 
ment covering £17.000.000 in “frozen” 
credits held by Uruguay. Ten percent 
of the total is to be made available to 
Uruguay within a year. Most of the bal- 
ance is to be used to purchase the Prit- 
ish-owned public utilities in Uruguay. 

The public debt outstanding on June 
30, 1947, was 692,100,000 pesos as against 
685,700,000 at the end of May. Govern- 
ment collections during May totaled 19,- 
900,000, as compared with 14,400,000 for 
the corresponding month of 1946, or an 
increase of 38 percent. Customs re- 
ceipts, direct taxes, and internal taxes 
comprised approximately 33, 27, and 16 
percent, respectively, of total collections. 
The Government’s customs receipts, di- 
rect taxes, and internal taxes increased 
appreciably from those in the corres- 
ponding period of 1946. 

Argentine attempts to purchase the 
800,000-peso drydock which a local firm 
recently brought from Bermuda were 
halted by a clause in the sale contract 
which forbade resale of the dock. A 
company spokesman explained that an 
important consideration in the first 
transaction was Great Britain’s desire for 
a large drydock in Montevideo. 


The Government fishing monopoly 
(S. O. Y. P.) has initiated a survey for 
developing fishing resources in the arti- 
ficial lake created by the Rio Negro 
hydraulic power project. 

A plan for the acquisition by the city 
of the Montevideo public transportation 
system, including busses and streetcars, 
was announced. The cost of the street- 
car property would be defrayed by a 
17,000,000-peso bond issue, and subse- 
quent improvements, such as acquiring 
new busses, by a 14,000,000-peso bond 
issue. Under this plan, the city would 
operate all transportation lines by 1954, 
when the contract of the present bus 
concessionaire expires. 

The Central Uruguay Railroad in- 
creased freight rates and abolished the 
preferential ‘rates previously granted 
certain articles of prime necessity. 

Agricultural activity was seasonally 
quiet in July. The land was being pre- 
pared for the planting of wheat, lin- 
seed, oats, barley, and birdseed. The 
recently harvested rice crop was more 
than sufficient for domestic require- 
ments. There was an abundance of 
forage, such as corn, oats, and oil-bear- 
ing seed cakes. Nevertheless, the coun- 
try will have to import wheat until next 
December’s crop can be _ harvested. 
Negotiations between Argentina and 
Uruguay were under way for the pur- 
chase by Uruguay of approximately 
85,000 metric tons of wheat. 

Activity in the slaughterhouses slack- 
ened. Prices of good-quality cattle re- 
mained firm; those of canning meat were 
irregular. In order to forestall an an- 
ticipated shortage of meat in Monte- 
video, the importation of 50,000 cattle 
from Argentina was authorized at a spe- 
cial exchange rate. 

Sales in the wool market were slow 
but somewhat improved from the pre- 
ceding month. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Nationalization of Importation of Certain 
Commodities Proposed.—A bill proposing na- 
tionalization of the importation cf articles 
of prime necessity not produced in the coun- 
try, agricultural and industrial machinery 
and tools, construction materials, and auto- 
motive vehicles, has been introduced into 
the Uruguayan Chamber of Deputies, accord- 
ing to El Dia of June 3, 1947. 

The Government organization to be estab- 
lished to administer the import monopoly 
would be called the “Administracion Nacional 
de Articulos Importados"” (ANAI), and all 
profits from the enterprise would be devoted 
to the construction of low-cost housing 
However, the ANAI would not not be expected 
to realize a profit on the resale of articles of 
prime necessity and, presumably, these items 
would be sold at minimum prices. 

(Continued on p. 35) 





Hungary will supply Egypt with chemi- 
cals and fertilizers in exchange for cot- 
ton, it is reported. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


MOTOR-VEHICLE STATISTICS, MADAGASCAR 


Registrations of motor vehicles in 
Madagascar and dependencies as of 
January 1, 1946 (figures are cumulative 
since 1922), included 5,871 passenger 
cars, 3,276 trucks and pick-ups, and 2,864 
motorcycles. 

Estimates of vehicles in actual opera- 
tion as of January 1, 1947, with figures 
for January 1, 1946, in parentheses, in- 


clude: Passenger cars, 4,435 (4,255); 
trucks 2,780 (1,918); busses, 79 (75); 
truck-trailers, 12 (same); motorcycles 


and three-wheeled vehicles 495 (426). 


Chemicals 


BRAZIL'S IMPORTS 


In the first 9 months of 1946, Brazil 
imported 24,818 metric tons of soda ash, 
worth $1,018,550, according to customs 
data of the Brazilian Ministry of Finance. 
Imports of caustic soda in that period 
totaled 24,595 tons, with a valuation of 
$1,971,950. The 1,344 tons of sodium bi- 
carbonate imported in the period Janu- 
ary—September 1946 were worth $69,400. 


GOIABAL PLANT IN BRAZIL TO OPERATE IN 
1948 


Construction of the plant at Goiabal, 
near Volta Redonda, Brazil, for the pro- 
duction of explosives and sulfuric and 
nitric acids is progressing slowly, partly 
because of delays in receiving machinery 
and equipment from the United States 
The plant is expected to be in operation 
the latter part of 1948. It is known as 
Industrias Quimicas Brasileiras Duperial 
and is owned jointly by United States 
and British interests. 


IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS, BARBADOS, 


B. W. I 
Imports of chemical fertilizers into 
Barbados, British West Indies, in the 
first quarter of 1947 were worth £38,595 
compared with £40,410 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946, according to 


official customs statistics. 
New City To Have CHEMICAL PLANTS, 
BULGARIA 


The new industrial city to be 
lished near Rakovski, Plodiv 


estab- 
district, 
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chemical 
plants which are scheduled to be com- 
pleted or under construction by the end 
of 1948, according to the Bulgarian press 
One will manufacture nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers and another will produce sulfuric 


Bulgaria, will have several 


acid, copper sulfate, and 


fertilizers. 


phosphatic 


CANADA’S EXPORTS INCREASE IN VALUE 


Canada’s exports of chemicals and re- 
lated products in the 5 months January 
to May 1947 advanced in value to $33,- 
530,000 from $27,855,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the 
first 5 months of 1938, exports of these 
materials were worth $9,053,000. 


POSSIBILITY OF MANUFACTURE OF HEAVY 
CHEMICALS IN MANITOBA, CANADA 


The manufacture of sulfuric acid and 
certain other heavy chemicals is an in- 
dustry considered suitable for develop- 
ment in the Province of Manitoba, Can- 
ada, according to a report assessing the 
industrial possibilities of the Province 
These materials are not produced in 
Manitoba at present 

The production of butylene from the 
fermentation of wheat is also considered 
to hold possibilities 


MANUFACTURE OF COPPER SALTS IN 
CHILE 


The manufacture of copper salts is a 
new industry which the Government of 
Chile expects to promote, according to 
the Chilean press. Abundant supplies of 
the raw material are available 


POTASH WoORKS AT KOLIN IN PRODUCTION 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Kolin, 
heavily 


Czecho- 
damaged 
ve been reconstructed 


The potash works at 
slovakia, which were 
during the war, hs 


according to the foreign press. They are 
now in production, it is stated 
DENMARK OFFERED POTASH BY U.S. S.R 


Denmark has been offered 100,000 met- 
ric tons of potash, worth $4,166,000, by 
the U. S. S. R., as part payment of the 
Soviet Union's debt, for- 
eign chemical] This amount 
equivalent to Denmark’s normal 
imports of potash 


according to a 
journal 
annual 


IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS, FINLAND 
Finland’s imports of fertilizers in the 


first quarter of 1947 increased substan- 


tially in value from those in the corre. 
sponding period of 1946, according to the 
Finnish Board of Customs. Totals wer 
$1,588,235 and $355,882, respectively, 


AMOUNT INCREASED FOR INDUSTRY’s 
PURCHASES, FRANCE 


The French Ministry of Industria} 
Production has estimated that $90,009. 
000 will be needed by the chemical] indus. 
try for purchases abroad under the jm. 
port program for the second half of 1947 
The amount has been increased for the 
latter half of the year because of seg. 
sonal purchases, higher prices, and the 
necessity of replenishing exhausted 
stocks. 


ACTIVITY IN ITALIAN INDUSTRY 


Preliminary statistics indicate that 
activity in the Italian chemical industry 
in 1946 ranged between 40 and 75 percent 
of prewar levels. Activity was greatest 
in the branches which are of special im- 
portance to the country’s economy— 
chemicals for agriculture and for the 
rayon industry ‘a large factor in export 
trade) and basic chemicals for industrial 
use, such as sulfuric acid, soda ash, and 
caustic soda 


DECLINE IN JAPAN’S OUTPUT OF REFINED 
SULFUR 


Japan's monthly average production of 
refined sulfur in 1946 dropped to 1,782 
metric tons from 3,161 in 1945, according 
to the Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
try. In 1939 the monthly average was 
16,635 tons 


NICARAGUA’S IMPORTS 


chemical and 
1946 were 


Nicaragua’s imports of 


pharmaceutical products in 
worth $1,122,875, according to the Col- 
lector General of Customs. In 19465 they 


had a valuation of $1,067,798 


OUTLOOK FOR CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, PERU 


The Pe 


larger output in 


uvian chemical industry had 4 
1946 than in the pre- 
ceding year. The foreign 
competition afforded an opportunity for 
domestic production. No 
established, however 


absence of 


expansion of 
factorle were 


Late in 1946, a large 


new 
industrial concem 


began production of caustic soda, pr- 
marily for use in its paper mill. As 4 
byproduct, 600 metric tons of liquid 
chlorine will be produced annually 


Since domestic requirements of chlorine 


are now approximately 100 tons, it 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Brazil, Now Making Prefabricated Houses, Hopes To Find Export Markets 


Brazil has several manufacturers of prefabricated houses, one of whom plans to export as many 
as 100 houses a month, Deliveries to be made by this manufacturer are to be without hardware, 
‘indow panes, electrical installations, plumbing fixtures, and shingles—which fact will permit 
aie inclusion of local styles and preferences in these features. 
The houses are constructed in five different styles, and the floor plans may be altered easily 
to suit individual desires, according to the manufacturer $ statement. 

All-wood construction is used in all the houses. With the exception of window frames and 
rs, which are made of cedar and “imbuia,” first- and second-grade Parana pine is used. This 


00 é ; : 
por is said to be brittle, lighter, and less resinous than North American pine or fir. All of the 
<i is reported to be treated chemically to provide resistance against moisture, insect action, 


and fire, with the use ofa process which is claimed to have given excellent results. wif ; oan 

The five styles of houses, under the trade names of Futurista, California, Mi Casita, Econémico, 
and Combate, meet the demand for low-cost units, ranging in price from 17,850 to 31,500 cruzeiros 
(] cruzeiro=about US$0.054). Price quotations, however, are subject to adjustment to market 
fluctuations in lumber and labor costs. An irrevocable letter of credit and payment against 
shipping documents are required, a 

In packing for shipment, pieces for individual sections are bundled together; there are about 
120 bundles for each house. With a shipping volume ranging for the different types of houses 
from 10 cubic meters to 17.2 cubic meters, and a weight from 6,000 kilograms to 10,371 kilograms, 
the number of picese range from 1,250 to 1,600. Instructions for assembly are furnished with 
the contract. 

All pieces used in the houses are planed, and they are cut to dimensions for easy assembly. All 
major framework is assembled, and fittings are tested, before shipment is made. 

Workmen who are familiar with this type of construction can assemble a house in 24 hours, 
hut much more time naturally is required by persons unfamiliar with the operation. 

Qwned by a technician in woods and carpentry, the Brazilian factory here discussed had 90 
workmen employed in December 1946, at which time production was at the rate of 4 houses a 
day. The goal was for a capacity of 10 houses a day, or 250 a month, within 2 months. Phe 
company has a capital investment of 5,000,000 cruzeiros, of which 1,000,000 cruzeiros is in 
machinery and equipment. 

The export representative of the company hopes to develop a demand in Europe. An order for 
500 units is reported to have been receiving governmental consideration in the Philippine Islands. 

This Brazilian undertaking is relatively new, and the backlog of orders is not large at this time. 














of £666,000 in 1946, according to its an- 
nual report. The firm is a £10,000,000 
explosives and fertilizer company in 
which Imperial Chemical Industries is 
reported to have a half interest. 


planned to encourage consumption for 
sanitary purposes and to export the ma- 
terial to neighboring countries. 

The outlook for the chemical industry 
in 1947, although uncertain in some re- 
spects, is considered good. Many im- 
ported materials are still in short supply INCREASED Exports, U. K. 

Exports of alkalies from the United 
Kingdom showed an improvement in 
May 1947 over those in the preceding 
month, according to the Board of Trade. 
Soda-ash exports increased from 217,314 
hundredweight (1 hundredweight—112 
pounds) to 263,124 hundredweight. Ex- 
ports of caustic soda amounted to 96,625 
hundredweight in May compared with 
77,800 in April 


RECONSTRUCTION AND MANUFACTURE, 
POLAND 


Reconstruction of the Polish State 
Nitrogen Factories is progressing satis- 
factorily, according to the foreign press 
It is hoped that the plant will be in full 
production by the end of 1947. The re- 
building will cost about 350,000,000 zlotys 

The manufacture of chlorine and am- 
monia is expected to be resumed shortly 
At present, the chief products are 
methanol and formaldehyde 


Electrical 
liq ul pment 


INSTITUTE FOR DYE 
ESTABLISHED 


RESEARCH To BE 
SWITZERLAND 


An institute for dye research will be 


established at the University of Basle, LARGE ORDERS PLACED BY U.S. S.R 
Switzerland, according to a foreign 

; < The Russian Machine-Import, Mos- 
chemical publication. Funds will be ; , 


cow, has placed an order with Allmanna 
Svenska Elektriska AB (ASEA), 
for deliveries to the Soviet Union of com- 


provided by 
companies 


leading Swiss chemical 


TAIWAN DEVELOPMENT plete power plants, meters, transformers, 


In May 1947, the Chemical Works Co.. 
Taiwan (Formosa) 


and other equipment. 

Recent orders amounting to about 
€0,000,000 crowns, supplementing previ- 
contracts representing a value of 
10,000,000 crowns, are 
delivery in the _ period 


, was opened to pri- 
vate operation and investment 

™ : . ous 
SOUTH AFRICAN FIRM’S PROFIT approximately 
scheduled for 
1948-52. 


African Explosives and Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., South Africa, had a profit 


August 2, 1947 


Sweden, 


These orders were placed within the 
framework of the Swedish-Soviet credit 
agreement, ASEA’s share of which is re- 
ported to amount to 115,000,000 crowns. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 
BRAZIL’S COFFEE EXPORTS 


Final official figures on Brazil’s coffee 
exports show that a total of 15,609,499 
bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds) were shipped during 1946, 
as compared with 14,172,052 bags in 1945 
and 13,558,122 bags in 1944. 

Exports during the second quarter of 
1946 exceeded by almost 500,000 bags the 
movement for any other quarter of the 
year. Shipments from the port of Santos 
accounted for about 73 percent of total 
exports, and approximately two-thirds 
of the remainder was loaded at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

The United States was the leading 
purchaser, having received 11,103,672 
bags of Brazilian coffee, or 72 percent of 
the exports in 1946; followed by Luxem- 
burg, 736,251 bags; Sweden, 611,497 bags; 
and Argentina, 575,010 bags. The re- 
mainder was shipped to 45 other coun- 
tries. 

Cocoa Exports, BRAZIL 


Exports of cocoa from the two Bra- 
zilian shipping ports of Bahia and Ilheus 
during May 1947 totaled 38,553 bags of 
60 kilograms each, as compared with 
16,898 bags in May 1946. During May 
1947, arrivals of cocoa at Bahia 
amounted to 22,682 bags, as compared 
with 10,548 bags in May 1946. Stocks 
at the end of May 1947 totaled 39,976 
bags, as compared with 194,799 bags at 
the end of May 1946. 

During May 1947, Denmark was Bra- 
zil’s leading customer for cocoa, taking 
12,000 bags, followed by the Union of 
South Africa, 5,783 bags; Palestine, 
5,757 bags; Colombia, 3,500 bags; Italy, 
3,167 bags. The remainder, in less than 
2,000 bag lots, went to other States in 
Brazil, and to Argentina, Chile, Aus- 
tralia, Switzerland, Transjordan, Tur- 
key, and Egypt. 


Cocoa Exports, GOLD COAST 


Exports of cocoa from the Gold Coast, 
West Africa, in May 1947, amounted to 
27,211 tons. The United States received 
11,944 tons; the United Kingdom, 5,261; 
Australia, 4,960; the Soviet Union, 4,600; 
the Netherlands, 400; and South Africa 
(including Southwest African Territo- 
ries) 46, according to the Gold Coast 
Customs Department. 





Poultry and Products 


Ecc SHIPMENTS, CANADA 


Fresh-egg exports from Canada, under 
the British contract, totaled 1,020,057 
cases in the period September 1, 1946, 
to May 31, 1947 (roughly the crop year), 
compared with shipments of 792,380 
cases in the corresponding period of 
1945-46 and 911,443 cases in the 1944-45 
period. 

Eggs stored in Canada in the spring, 
for shipment to the United Kingdom in 
the fall, totaled 598,601 cases in 1945 and 
462,712 cases in 1946. Although the final 
figure for 1947 is not available, it is esti- 
mated to be about 630,000 cases. 

In the 1945 crop year, 1,439,599 cases 
of eggs were purchased by the Special 
Products Board for drying, on British 
account. In 1946 the figure was 470,770 
cases. To the end of May 1947, 400,174 
cases had been purchased for drying. 
This figure will, of course, increase sub- 
stantially during the coming weeks, as 
all Board purchases are being used for 
drying. 


Fruits 


BANANA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, JAMAICA, 
B. W. I. 


Exports of bananas from Jamaica in 
1946 totaled 5,812,640 stems, of which 
4.649.917 went to the United Kingdom; 
1,043,035, to Canada; and 119,688, to 
the United States. Exports in 1945 
amounted to 1,796,903 stems. 

Although leading authorities on the 
Jamaican banana industry differ in their 
estimates on the current year’s produc- 
tion and the prospects for 1948, all esti- 
mate the 1947 production at between 
6,250,000 and 7,000,000 stems. They be- 
lieve the 1948 production will be some- 


what higher, possibly 1,000,000 stems 
more than in 1947. 
In the first 5 months of 1947, the 


Superintendent of Banana Purchases, in 
Kingston, Jamaica, on behalf of the Im- 
perial Government, purchased 2,257,454 
stems, as compared with 1,922,257 stems 
in the corresponding period of 1946. 
Shipments in the January—May period 
of 1947 amounted to 2,059,714 stems, as 
compared with 1,817,873 stems in the 
first 5 months of 1946. 


DATE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, IRAN 


Indications are that Iranian date pro- 
duction for the current year, 1947-48, will 
be substantially the same as in the pre- 
ceding year, or about 90,000 metric tons 

It is apparent that date production in 
Iran will increase during the next few 
years, as the result of new plantings of 
date palms. 

Reports of the Iranian Customs Ad- 
ministration show that 17,201 metric tons 
of dates were exported during the mar- 
keting year August 23, 1945, to August 


24 


22, 1946. Data are available for only 4 
months of the current marketing year 
and exports for that period totaled 22,199 
metric tons. An estimated 30,000 tons 
may be exported during the entire year. 

The principal exporter reports having 
shipped 80,000 70-pound cases of Iranian 
dates to the United States from the 1946- 
47 crop, and plans are to ship 200,000 
cases in 1947-48. The firm is installing 
fumigating and processing equipment, 
and all future exports to the United 
States are to be fumigated. 

Iranian dates exported to the United 
States in 1946-47 were sold at 8 to 14 
cents a pound, f. o. b. Persian Gulf ports 
Growers are reported to have received 
about 5 cents per pound on tree-run 
dates. Prices to growers for this year’s 
crop are expected to be somewhat highe: 
because of improvement in the demand 
situation. 





Portugal Seeks Bids for Bridge 


Bids for the construction of a bridss 
Rio Tejo (Tagus) at Vila 
Franca de \ira have been solicited by the 


across the 


Portuguese Government and will be re 
1947. 
published specifications. 
drawings. and other technical data. and 
of directions for preparing and _ filing 
bids. may be secured, upon payment of 
($10.00). from the Minis 
Publicas. Auto 
noma de Estradas. Direceao dos Servicos 


ceived up to 3:30 p. m.. October 1. 
Copies ot 


250 es ( ude ss 


terio das Obras Junta 


de Construcao. Reparticao de Pontes. 


Praca do Comercio. Lisbon. Portugal. 





Sugars and Products 
PERUVIAN SUGAR REPORT 


Production of sugar in Peru in 1947 is 
estimated at 400,000 metric tons, about 
5 percent above the 377,646 tons produced 
in 1946 but slightly less than the 1942-46 
average. 

The National Agrarian Society re- 
ported domestic consumption of 
including “chancaca” ‘hard molasses), 
during the first 3 months of 1947 at 41,676 
metric tons, as compared with 38,036 
tons in the corresponding period of 1946 
It is believed that during the calendar 
year 1947 domestic consumption will ex- 
ceed the record of 154,967 tons in 1946 

The main factor causing increased 
consumption is the low price and the 
availability of sugar, as compared with 
high prices and scarcities of other foods 

As of June, 1, 1947, sugar stocks were 
estimated at 70,000 metric tons. This 
figure is based on estimates of 1946 car- 
ry-over of 110,000 tons and the January- 
May production of 130,000 tons, with de- 
ductions of 60,000 tons for domestic con- 


Sugar 


sumption ‘(excluding “chancaca”) and 
110,000 tons for exports during this pe. 
riod. Since February, exports plus con. 
sumption have exceeded the current out. 
put, causing a sharp reduction in Stocks 
estimated on March 1, at 113,500 ton: 


General Products 


INDIA’s DrY-BaTTERY INDUSTRY 


A company in Bombay, India, ha 
asked tariff protection for the Indian 
dry-battery industry, and inquiry was 


opened by the Indian Tariff Board op | 


June 10, 1947. 

The industry was developed during the 
war to an annual productive capacity of 
120,000,000 cells, compared with 15,000. 
000 before the war. Capacity is expecteg 
to reach 160,000,000 cells by the eng of 
1947 and 180,000,000 by the end of 194 

Prewar demand for dry cells in India 
was 37,000,000 a year, of which 22,000,009 
were imported, chiefly from the United 
States. Imports completely stopped dur- 
ing the war and demand rose to 10). 
000,0C0 cells per The _ increased 
demand was met by expansion of the 
industry, and new factories were built 


year 


The industry obtains 70 percent of jts 
raw materials from abroad, but many of 
these reportedly can be replaced by do- 
mestic products. Producers have agreed 


to give preference to Indian ray 


materials 


Leather and 
Products 


HIDE AND SKIN EXPorRTS, ICELAND 

During the first 4 months of 1947 
117,800 green salted sheekskins were ex- 
ported from Iceland, as 
75.600 in the 
1946. Shipments of hides and 
kins during the 4-month period in- 
creased to 35.500 kilograms, as compared 
with 27,600 kilograms in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946 


compared with 
corresponding period of 


other 


Factory IN OPERATION 


U.K 


NEW FOOTWEAR 

A new footwear factory, adapted from 
former Army buildings and intended ult- 
mately to provide between 6,000 and 
7,000 pairs of heavy boots a week when 
operating at full capacity, was opened in 
May 1947, in Bristol, England, by a larg 
boot and shoe manufacturer. The fac- 
tory will specialize in protective foot- 
wear for miners, and for agricultural 
steel, and shipyard workers. 





Exports of hides from New Caledonia 
(French islands in the Pacific) during 
the first quarter of 1947 amounted to 98 
metric tons. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Lumber and 
Products 


Woop ExpPoRTS FROM GUATEMALA 


Exports of fine cabinet woods, chiefly 
mahogany, from Guatemala _ totaled 
9 250,000 board feet during 1946, com- 
pared with an average of 1,966,000 board 
feet annually during the 5-year period 
1941-45, and an average of 904,000 board 
feet annually during the period 1936-40 

Exports of ordinary woods, chiefly pine 
amounted to 3,650,000 board feet during 
1946, compared with an annual average 
of 3230000 board feet during 1941-45 
and an annual average of 363,000 board 
feet during 1936-40. 


TIMBER PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Timber production in Japan totaled 
5 467,920,000 board feet during the fiscal 
vear ended March 1947, according to the 
Japanese Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry. The production was broken 
down as follows ‘in board feet): Mine 
props, 609,200,000; railroad ties, 87,040.- 
000: telephone poles, 12,560 009; veneer 
logs 73,840,000; other, 4,.685,280,000 


Machinery. 
Industrial 


SHUTTLELESS LOOM EXHIBITED, U.S.S.R 


A shuttleless loom, exhibited at a 
recent textile show in Moscow, U.S.S.R.. 
s reported by the Soviet press to have 
two arms that pick up the filling and 
draw it across the warp. The speed is 
reported to be 240 ‘“‘picks”’ a minute 

Introduction of the loom would repre- 
sent an increase of at least one-third in 
productive capacity, without lowering 
the quality of the fabric, it is claimed 
The shuttleless loom requires fewer at- 
tendants and covers less floor space than 
looms now in use 


Medicinals and 
Crude D rugs 


PENICILLIN MANUFACTURE AND SALE 
ARGENTINA 


Exclusive rights to the manufacture 
and sale of penicillin in Argentina re- 
cently were granted by the Argentine 
Government to E. R Squibb & Sons, an 
affiliate of the United States firm. reports 
the foreign press. These rights extend 
from August 1948 until August 1951 


PENICILLIN PLANT INSTALLED IN CHINA 


China’s first plant for the manufacture 
of penicillin has been installed in the 
Temple of Heaven. Peking, the head- 


\ugust 2. 1947 


quarters’ of the National Vaccine and 
Serum Institute, says the foreign press. 


HONG KonG’s EXPORTS TO THE U. S. 


Declared exports of drugs, herbs, 
leaves, and roots from Hong Kong to the 
United States during the first 4 months 
of 1947 amounted to 51,045 pounds, val- 
ued at $15.134 (U. S. currency). These 
exports included the following items 
and values: Senna, 40,320 pounds 
(US$9,273) ; ginseng, 5 pounds (US$119) ; 
rhubarb, 6,720 pounds (US$5,241); and 
galingale root, 4,000 pounds ‘US$500). 
In addition, exports of dried seaweed 
from Hong Kong to the United States in 
the 4-month period totaled 916 pounds 
(US$1,566 | 











Spain Needs Agricultural Machinery 
and Fertilizer 


Spain's requirements during the next 4 
years for imported agricultural machinery and 
fertilizer will reach an estimated total of from 
Lt. S. $25,000,000 to U.S. $27,000,000, accord 
ing to a statement by the Director General of 
Agriculture. The United States will be the 
chief source of supply. 

Included in the estimate are 20.000 tractors. 
of which 18,000 are wheel tractors and 2,000 
crawlers. The needs for phosphate and nitrog 
nous fertilizers are estimated at {00 000 
metric tons. In addition, small quantities of 
seeds, particularly sugarbeet seeds, are ex 
pected to be imported from the United States 





Declared exports of medicinals and 
pharmaceuticals from Hong Kong to the 
United States amounted to 115,350 
pounds, with a value of $211,395 (U.S. 
currency), during the first 4 months of 
1947. These exports included 3,300 
pounds of menthol, valued at US$23,625;: 
and 112,050 pounds of Chinese medicines, 
valued at US$187,770. 


Exports, U. K 


Great Britain's exports of drugs and 
medicinals, by value or volume, during 
the first 4 months of 1947 included the 
following items (figures for the corre- 
sponding period of 1946 in parentheses) : 
Proprietary medicines, £1,602,048 ‘£1,- 
390,345); acetyl-salicylic acid, 583,311 
pounds (509,692 pounds); penicillin, 
337,528 mega units (0); ointments and 
liniments, 8,493 hundredweight (8,522 
hundredweight);: quinine and quinine 
salts, 356,954 ounces (184,439 ounces); 
ind other drugs, medicines, and medic- 
inal preparations £2, 135,636 (£1,907,258). 





Having balanced its books and checked 
its stock for the financial year ended 
June 30, Australian industry is now plan- 
ning another record year and has hopes 
of exceeding the $1,000,000,000 oversea 
trade total of the past 12 months, says 
the Australian Financial News. 


Naval Stores. 
Waxes, and Resins 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


In the 9-month period, January 
through September 1946, Brazil imported 
4,353 metric tons of pitch, worth $1,425,- 
700, according to statistics of the Bra- 
Zilian Ministry of Finance. The United 
States supplied all but 61 tons. 

Imports of turpentine in the same pe- 
riod totaled 455 tons valued at $175,300. 
All but 32 tons came from the United 
States. 

Rosin imports amounted to 178 tons, 
worth $32,750, during the period, the 
United States supplying the entire quan- 
tity. 


DEPOSIT OF OZOKERITE DISCOVERED, 
VU. BoB 2: 


A new deposit of ozoKerite, said to be 
the largest in the U. S. S. R., has been 
discovered, according to a foreign chem- 
ical publication. A large plant for proc- 
essing the wax is expected to be in op- 
eration by the end of 1947. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


LINSEED CROPS, ARGENTINA 


Linseed amounting to 753,853 tons 
was sent to the crushers in Argentina 
in 1946; in addition 38,955 tons was 
exported, making a total of 792,808 
tons. The 1945-46 crop totaled 964,100 
tons, and the 1946-47 crop was esti- 
mated at 1,065,000 tons. During 1944- 
45 Argentina harvested 786600 tons; 
crops in previous years were frequently 
more than 1,500,000 tons, and in 1936-37 
1,977,862 tons was harvested. 

Argentina would have to improve its 
present capacity to crush a crop of av- 
erage size. 


OLIVE-OIL FRODUCTION, FRANCE 


French preduction of olive oil in the 
1946-47 season is estimated by trade 
sources at 4,000 metric tons. Of this 
year’s production, 600 metric tons will 
enter commercial channels under offi- 
cial control, including between 250 and 
300 metric tons that may be exported. 

The current low level of olive-oil pro- 
duction is attributed to lack of care to 
orchards over many years. The high 
black-market prices for olive oil prevail- 
ing since the beginning of the war and 
Government subsidies to olive producers 
have been responsible for improvement 
in some orchards. On the other hand, 
because of acute shortages of labor, fer- 


ys 





tilizer, and farm equipment, most olive 
trees still suffer from long neglect. 

Favorable weather in southern France 
during the past winter might result in 
the 1947-48 crop yielding approximately 
5,000 metric tons of oil. 


ANTARCTIC WHALE-OIL PRODUCTION 
INCREASES 


In the 1946-47 Antarctic whaling sea- 
son which ended in May more than twice 
as much oil was produced by the interna- 
tional whaling fleet as in the preceding 
season, according to reports reaching 
Capetown, Union of South Africa. 

In the 1946-47 season 15 expeditions 
were engaged in whaling and 1,689,711 
barrels of whale oil and 62,515 barrels 
of sperm oil were produced, a gain of 
119 percent as compared with an output 
of slightly more than 800,000 barrels of 
oil by the 9 expeditions in the 1945-46 
season. 

Several factors, in addition to the 
larger number of vessels used for whal- 
ing, were responsible for the increased 
catch. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


The United States was the sole sup- 
plier of Brazil’s imports of 448 metric 
tons of lacquers, worth $357,000, in the 
9-month period, January through Sep- 
tember 1946, according to statistics of 
the Brazilian Ministry of Finance. 

Imports of oil paints in the first three 
quarters of 1946 amounted to 366 tons, 
valued at $171,950; the United States fur- 
nished 299 tons, worth $135,850. In the 
same period, the United States supplied 
163 of the 185 tons of ready-mixed paints 
imported, values being $107,350 and 
$115,000, respectively. 

Of the 299 tons of varnishes, worth 
$219,650, imported in the 9-month period, 
275 tons, valued at $199,100, came from 
the United States. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of paints and var- 
nishes in the period January through 
May 1947 had a value of $2,713,000, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. This represents an increase of 
$1,185,000 over the like period of 1946, 
and is $2,334,000 greater than the period 
January through May 1938. 


NICARAGUAN IMPORTS 


Nicaragua’s imports of paints, pig- 
ments, colors, and varnishes in 1946 were 
worth $103,899, according to the Collec- 
tor General of Customs. In 1945 they 
had a valuation of $106,054. 
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Paper and 
Related Products 


U. K.’s PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Paper production in the United King- 
dom averaged 20,171 short tons weekly 
during February 1947, compared with 
26,144 tons weekly in January and 25,717 
tons weekly during 1946. Weekly news- 
print production averaged 3,868 tons in 
February, compared with 6,091 tons in 
January and 6,236 tons in 1946. 

The average weekly production of 
paperboard was 6,601 tons in February 
1947, 11,316 tons in January 1947, and 
11,004 tons in 1946. Boards for pack- 
aging comprised the largest share of the 
production, amount to a weekly average 
of 8,799 tons during 1946. 

The weekly average production of both 
paper and paperboard, individually, was 
Slightly higher in January than in any 
week in 1946; in February, however, the 
effect of the fuel crises had become ap- 
parent, bringing the average weekly pro- 
duction of all types of paper and paper- 
board to only 73 percent of the 1946 
average. Data for March are not yet 
available. 


Imports of Paper and Pape rboard Into the United Kingdom 


Pulp consumption amounted to 18 819 
tons weekly during 1946, and Waste-paper 
consumption totaled 13,200 tons. 

Imports of paper-making materials 
into the United Kingdom totaled 224,709 
tons during the first quarter of 1947 
compared with 191,543 tons in the cor. 
responding quarter of 1946. Imports of 
esparto grass increased to 81,426 tons 
from only 5,931 tons in the first quarter 
of 1946, whereas imports of practically 
all types of wood pulp decreased. Swe. 
den was the chief supplier of wood pulp 
during each period. 

Imports of paper and paperboard dur. 
ing the first quarter of 1947 increase 35 
percent from the corresponding quarter 
of 1946. Despite the general increase in 
imports, newsprint imports decreased by 
about 50 percent. There were significant 
increases in glazed-paper imports, how. 
ever, and a marked increase in imports 
of strawboard, as shown in the accom. 
panying table. The chief suppliers dur. 
ing the 1947 quarter were Sweden, Neth. 
erlands, Canada, Norway, and Finland 
which furnished 1,518,088 hundred. 
weight. 

Exports of paper and paperboard in- 
creased by 48 percent during the first 
quarter of 1947 from the corresponding 


hirst Quarter of 1947 


Compared With First Quarter of 1946 


Quantity in hur 
Ite 
Newsprint in roll 
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riod of 1946. Exports went chiefly to 
Eire India, Australia, Union of South 
africa, and New Zealand, which coun- 
tries took 281,000 hundredweight during 
the first quarter of this year. 

Exports of paper and paperboard and 
manufactures thereof are shown in the 
preceding table. 

INDUSTRY IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The paper industry of Czechoslovakia 
in April was working at 67 percent of its 
production capacity, compared with 90 
percent in 1937, according to the Czecho- 
slovak Ministry of Foreign Trade. Of 
the 40 paper mills in the country, 26 are 
nationalized, 10 are under national pri- 
vate administration, and 4 are privately 
owned. 

paperboard mills number 46, of which 
11 are nationalized, 23 are under national 
private administration, and 12 are pri- 
vately owned. 

All of the 17 cellulose mills are nation- 
alized. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Soap PRODUCTION AND TRADE, CANADA 


The value of Canada’s production of 
soap in 1946 rose slightly to $30,500,000 
(Canadian currency) from the _ 1945 
figure of $29,336,964. Exports of soap 
were valued at $2,103,382 in 1946, or 
somewhat lower than the $3,973,921 in 
1945; imports more than doubled to $962,- 
469 from $405,448, reports the Canadian 
press. 


INCREASE IN EIRE’S IMPORTS OF COSMETICS 
AND PERFUMERY 


Eire’s imports of cosmetics and per- 
fumery nearly doubled in value during 
1946 to £154,688, from £79,224 in 1945, re- 
ports the British press. 


REDUCTION IN LIME-OIL PRODUCTION, 
COLIMA, MEXxIco 


Activity in the lime-oil industry in the 
State of Colima, Mexico, which flourished 
during the war when large exports of the 
oll were made to the United States, has 
been greatly reduced. The lack of de- 
mand for lime-oil in the postwar period, 
as Well as the 1946 lime-crop failure, 
forced lime-oil factories at Colima and 
Manzanillo to close. 

The 1946 lime crop in the State of 
Colima was 70 percent below the 1945 
output largely because the blackfly dis- 
ease attacked the lime groves. 





The First Pan-American Congress of 
Pharmacy (professional) is to be held at 
Habana, Cuba. beginning December 8, 
18, according to the announcement of 
the Organizing Committee. 
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_ worst of Amik” 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
IMPORTS INTO CANADA 


Imports of raw cotton into Canada 
during the first 4 months of 1947 in- 
creased to 68,934,228 pounds from 60,- 
293,182 pounds during the corresponding 
period of 1946, according to a foreign 
trade publication. 

Cotton-linter imports during the first 
4 months totaled 6,365,030 pounds as 
against 5,422,715 pounds in the like 
period of 1946. 

Imports of cotton piece goods regis- 
tered a substantial gain during the first 
4 months of 1947, amounting to 31,283,- 
059 pounds in comparison with 14,323,425 
pounds for the corresponding months of 
1946. 














DDT Does It Again 


An ancient Lebanese curse—‘I wish you the 
has become meaningless with 
the complete elimination of malaria from the 
most malarial village in the country, accom 
plished by two applications of DDT. 

For years experts had estimated that a suc- 
cessful campaign in the village would cost at 
least £5100,000; under the Near East Founda 
tion, the expense was £53,000 (1 Syrian 
pound=U. S. $0.46). The results, in man- 
hours of production, apart from other benefits, 
will be in millions of pounds. 

Syrian officials hope to introduce a similar 
malaria control program in 3,000 villages. 











In the period January-April 1947 im- 
ports of cotton yarns totaled 6,278,058 
pounds as compared with 2,708,123 
pounds for the 1946 period. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
RAYON-FABRIC IMPORTS, CANADA 

Imports of woven rayon fabrics into 
Canada increased sharply during the 
first 4 months of 1947, amounting to 
2,201,853 pounds, of which the United 
States supplied 1,581,542 pounds, United 
Kingdom, 581,258 pounds, Switzerland, 
22,677 pounds, France, 7,583 pounds, Bel- 
gium, 4,244 pounds, Italy, 3,864 pounds 
and the Netherlands, 685 pounds. A 
total of 1,044,497 pounds was imported 
in the corresponding period of 1946, ac- 
cording to a foreign trade journal. 

Knitted rayon-fabric imports in- 
creased to 444,312 pounds during the first 
4 months of 1947 as against 177,312 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1946. 

Wool and Products 
PRODUCTION IN FRENCH Morocco 


Production of raw wool in French 
Morocco in 1946 amounted to between 


7,000 and 8,000 metric tons, the greater 
part of which was absorbed by the house- 
hold industry. Only 500 tons were sold 
commercially; Moroccan industry’s re- 
quirements were mostly filled by imports. 

Consumption of washed wool in 1946 
amounted to 1,200 metric tons. 

Mechanical looms in operation in 1946 
numbered 140 and produced 80,000 
meters (1 meter=39.37 inches) monthly 
of fabric 1.40 meters wide. Monthly out- 
put of rugs totaled about 4,000 square 
meters. 


SHEEP CENSUS AND WOOL PRODUCTION, 
TUNISIA 


The number of sheep in Tunisia in 
1947 is estimated at 2,000,000 as compared 
with 2,783,300, in 1946 and 2,974,500 in 
1945, according to unofficial sources. 

Preliminary estimates place the 1947 
wool production at 3,600 metric tons as 
compared with 5,010 metric tons in 1946 
and 5,354 tons in 1945. 


WooL AND MOHAIR PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


Production of wool in Turkey totaled 
31,202 metric tons in 1946 as compared 
with 31,767 tons in 1945. 

The 1946 output of mohair amounted 
to 5,586 metric tons as against 6,561 tons 
in the preceding year. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
TRADE OF ECUADOR 


During the first 3 months of 1947 Ecua- 
dor exported 983,490 toquilla hats (801,- 
364 went to the United States) as 
compared with 848,432 in the like period 
of 1946. It is estimated that 1947 exports 
probably will be less than those of 1946. 

No cabuya fiber was brought into 
Guayaquil during the first 3 months of 
1947 and none was exported. Production 
in the sierra is principally for domestic 
use. 

Stocks of unginned kapok as of March 
31, 1947, amounted to 6,000 quintals (of 
46 kilograms each), reported to be 
equivalent to 2,500 quintals of ginned 
kapok. 

Exports of kapok during the first 3 
months of 1947 amounted to 157,156 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) as 
compared with 138,295 kilograms in the 
like period of 1946. 

During the period January to March 
1947, exports of Mocora fiber declined to 
4,325 kilograms from 23,957 kilograms 
in the corresponding period of 1946. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF SISAL, 
MADAGASCAR 


Production of sisal in Madagascar in 
1947 is expected to decline to 1.450 metric 
tons from 3,000 metric tons in 1946. 

During 1946, 3,006 metric tons of sisal 
were exported. Exports during the first 
3 months of 1947 amounted to 205 metric 
tons. 

(Continued on p. 84) 





TRANSPORT, 
COMMUNICATIONS ONS 


Prepared in Transportation 


and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


China—U. S. Radiotelephone 
Service a to Public 


Radiotelephone service between 
Shanghai, Nanking, and all cities in the 
United States became available for pub- 
lic use after 11 p. m. on July 1, 1947, 
according to the American Consulate 
General at Shanghai. 

The period covered by this service is 
from 21.00 to 01.00 o’clock ‘Shanghai 
Summer Time). 

All subscribers wishing to use this 
service are required to register in writ- 
ing at the following business offices: 
STA subscribers at Shanghai Telecom- 
munication Administration, 1761 
Szechuen Road (Northern) and STC 
subscribers at Shanghai Telephone Co.., 
232 Kiangse Road, Shanghai. 

Subscribers will be required book their 
calls from 09.000 to 12.00, 13.00 to 17.00 
o'clock daily. Subscribers of Shanghai 
Telecommunication Administration ap- 
plying for such calls will dial or call 
S. T. A. 123 and those of Shanghai Tele- 
phone Co. will dial or call 46220. 

The following charges have been put 
into effect: 

(a) Rates for initial period (3) minutes) 
CN$144,000 on weekdays and CN$108,000 on 
Sundays; 

(b) Overtime rate: For each minute or 
fraction thereof of overtime the rate is one- 


third of the initial period rate—that is, 
CN$48,000 on weekdays and CN$36,000 on 
Sundays 


As of July 24, 1947, the official rate of 
exchange is CN$12,000 to U. S. $1. 


Morocco Makes Strides in 
Electric Power Production 


Morocco produced some 272,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of power in 1946 and 
hopes to increase this to more than 
350,000,000 in 1947, according to a report 
from the American Consulate General at 
Casablanca. The latter figure would 
probably satisfy Moroccan needs if they 
remained on the 1946 level. However, 
it will not be sufficient to carry out the 
ambitious program of industrialization 
now under way. 

With the construction of dams and 
generating plants already undertaken 
or ready to start, Morocco hopes by 1955 
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800,090,099 


to be able to produce 


some 


kilowatt-hours a year. This will supply 
sufficient power for foreseeable needs 
and allow for export to Algeria as well 


Brazil’s National Highway 
Plan Discussed at Meeting 


A conference of the various highway 
administrations of the States and Ter- 
ritories of Brazil was held in Sao Paulo 
from April 22 to April 20, 1947, under the 
auspices of the National Department oj 
Highways. The National Highway Plan 
was discussed, and recommendations 
were made for the establishment of a 
group of highway engineers and 
nicians similar to the existing in 
connection with 

According to 
in Rio de 


tech- 
one 
Brazilian railroads 
the American Embass' 
Janeiro, the National Highway 
Plan calls for 27 new highways, includ- 
ing 6 longitudinal, 15 transversal, and 
6 connecting roads which will help link 
together the principal cities. It 
an approximate total of 24,000 miles 
Though approved in 1944, this high- 
way plan has not been developed to any 
noteworthy extent during the past 3 
years. If carried out, the plan should 
eventually do much toward making an 
integral whole of the country, the in- 
terior of which may be said to be at 
present composed of isolated cities and 


covers 


towns. For years Brazil has realized th: 
necessity of carrying out an organized 
project of transportation, but only now 
is a plan starting to take shape 
Duteh Guiana Acts to 
Improve Railway Facilities 

A revision in rail facilities in Dutch 
Guiana is taking place now that con- 


struction has begun on the new railroad 
terminal at Beekhuizem, the first 
on the route from Paramaribo, where car 
barns and maintenance equipment are 
located. This station will replace the 
present one in the downtown section, 
eliminating the necessity of running 
trains into town each morning and eve- 
ning to pick up passengers and discharge 
them 

On the other hand, it will now be nec- 
essary for some arrangements to be made 


stop 








to transport passengers to the Station 
which will be some 3 miles away from 
the center of population. There has been 
some discussion of installing a speciaj 
bus service to meet trains, but as yet no 
decision has been announced. Thijs 
move will obviate the present hazards 
and nuisance of operating the train fo; 
2 or 3 miles along the Waterkant, a ver 
rowded thoroughfare fronting shipping 
ompanies and the central market place 
along the river 


Eeuador Adds Another 
Vessel to Merchant Fleet 
The Greate: 
Fleet VeSS¢E iB Rio 
yaquill during 
Was 


Colombian 
Guayas 


Merchant 
arrived in Gua- 
the latter part of June and 
incorporated into the Ecuadoran 
merchant marine with a christening cer- 


emony. La Republica del Ecuador, the 
other vessel of this enterprise, is under- 
going repairs in the Canal Zone. The 


Ecuadoran flag 
cently acquired tanker of an oil com- 
pany operating in Ecuador 


was also raised over the 


Mexican Line Offers Nonstop 
Mexico City—Habana Flights 
Mexico City 
been 


Nonstop flights between 
Cuba, have 
Mexican air line Compania 
Mexicana de AviacioOn (CMA). These 
flights, using DC-—4 equipment, operate 
except Tuesdays and Thursdays 
at Merida, Yucatan 
services are as 


‘nd Habana, inaugu- 


rated by the 


daily 
when a stop is made 
he schedules for these 


follows: 


Daily, except Tuesda d Thursday: Leave 
Mexico City 7 a. m., arrive Habana 1:10 p.@ 
EST) Leave Habana 2:10 p. m., arrive 
Mexico City 6:20 p. m 


Tuesday and Thursday: Leave Mexico City 


7 a. m., arrive Merida 10:20 a. m., arrive 
Habana 2:15 p. m. (EST). Leave Habana 
3:15 p. m., arrive Merida 5:10 p. m., arrive 
Mexico City 8:30 p. m 
Fuel-Gas Rationing in 
Sao Paulo. Brazil, Eased 

The rationing of gas for household 


use in the city of Sao Paulo, Brazil, has 
been modified to raise to 60 cubic meters 


per month the allowance to consumers 
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who have had lower quotas. On June 
13, 1947, the new relaxed rules were pub- 
ished in the Diario Official do Estado de 
sao Paulo, as Decree No. 986. 

The new ruling permits a total of 200 
new gas connections to be made each 
month. The persons obtaining new con- 
nections Will likewise be allotted the 
quota of 60 cubic meters, unless trans- 
erring a larger quota from a previous 
residence. Since early in 1942, connec- 
ons were limited to houses then 
equipped for gas service, and it is re- 
oorted that approximately 5,000 appli- 
-ations are now awaiting service. The 
new regulation permits installation priv- 
ijeges to houses not already equipped. 

In 1942, there were approximately 
42000 connected services in Sao Paulo; 
at present the number is 51,000. The 
inability of the local power company to 
install electricity for heating of water 
or for cooking, because of its heavy load 
in relation to capacity, made the former 
restriction upon New gas connections a 
severe hardship 

The raising of all lower quotas to 60 
cubic meters is considered to be of less 
importance to the prospective increase 
{load during the next year than the 
provision for new connections, inasmuch 
as there are no penalties involved for 
failure to observe rationing, which is on 
avoluntary basis. The company has in- 
dicated that a substantial number of 
onsumers use less than the 690 cubic 
meters permitted, and has tabulated the 
following comparison by the amount of 
household consumption for the prewar 
vear of 1940 and for 1945 


Of the total of 40,000,000 cubic meters 

gas used in 1946, approximately 
3,000,000 cubic meters were consumed 
4.000.000 cubic 
heters were used by industry, and the 
femaining 3,000,000 cubic meters were 
OMsumed by commercial concerns, such 
4s coffee shops and restaurants. 


‘or household purposes, 


Gas has not been used for household 
ighting in Sao Paulo for more than 25 
years, and its use for public illumination 
Was discontinued in 1934 


Dutch Air Line Inaugurates 
Berlin-Amsterdam Service 

KLM (Royal Dutch Airlines) has in- 
augurated passenger service between 
Berlin and Amsterdam, thus opening 


Nugust 2, 1947 


Berlin for the first time to international 
commercial air service by other than an 
occupying power. KLM plans to operate 
two round trips per week, using Tempel- 
hof as the Berlin terminus. 


Highway Transport 
Grows in Uruguay 


Highway transportation has grown 
considerably in Uruguay during the last 
2 years. Trailers and_ semi-trailers, 
which were not used extensively prior to 
the war, will probably occupy a promi- 
nent place in the country’s transport sys- 
tem soon. According to the American 
Embassy in Montevideo, this tendency 
has been growing as a result of repeated 
rises in railroad freight rates. 

Highway transport is not as yet well 
organized, but the formation of a few 
highway transport companies during the 
last year is the first sign of what can be- 
come a most important factor in the 
country’s economy. The steady progress 
of a Government program for the con- 
struction of roads and highways will un- 
doubtedly have a beneficent influence on 
the expansion of these services through- 


out the country. 


The 5,000 kilometers of roads in Uru- 
guay are amply served with relatively 
modern filling stations, and there is a 
decided trend to increase their number, 
once supplies are available. Since Uru- 
guay is a tourist center, it is obvious that 
official organisms will make continuous 
efforts to improve transportation serv- 
ices in the interest of increasing the 
tourist trade. 


Hong Kong Lowers 


Air-Mail Rates 


Air-mail rates from Hong Kong to 
many foreign destinations have been re- 
duced by an amendment to Ordinance 
No. 7 of 1926, according to the American 
Consulate General at Hong Kong 

Air mail from Hong Kong to the United 
States has been reduced about 30 percent, 
from 70 cents per half-ounce to 50 cents 
per half-ounce. An air letter similar to 
that recently introduced in the United 
States has also been provided. 

The direct trans-Pacific air-mail serv- 
ice from Hong Kong to the west coast of 
the United States is now being operated 
by the Philippine Airlines Incorporated 
on a twice-weekly basis insofar as it is 
possible to maintain the flying schedules 


Electricity Production 
Increases in France 


Electric-energy production in France 
during 1946 increased substantially over 
that in 1945. A total of more than 22.- 
000,000,000 kilowatt hours was produced 
as compared with about 17,000,000,000 
in 1945, according to the American Em- 


bassy in Paris. The large demand for 
electrical energy last year reflected the 
shortage of coal and other fuels. 

Hydroelectric production during the 
year represented about 49 percent of the 
total as compared with 63 percent for 
1945. Electric energy from hydroelectric 
stations had since 1936 surpassed the 
energy furnished by thermal stations 
until the middle of 1946 when water con- 
ditions were such as to bring about a re- 
duction in the proportion of hydroelec- 
tric energy supplied and a correspond- 
ingly large increase in thermal demand. 

Imports of energy gained last year as 
compared with 1945. These imports are 
the net result of exchanges with Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Belgium, and Luxem- 
burg. 


. 


Colombia Plans To Promote 
Electrification, Irrigation 


La Asociacion de Ingenieros de Electri- 
ficacion y Regadios was formed in Co- 
lombia on May 9, 1947, to promote elec- 
trification and irrigation projects. Ac- 
cording to the American Embassy in Bo- 
gota, membership in the association is 
confined to graduate engineers, and its 
objectives are as follows: 

(1) Orientation of plans for the develop- 
ment of natural resources through projects 
of electrification and irrigation. 

(2) Recommendations to competent pub- 
lic authorities of policies which should, in 
the judgment of the association, be fol- 
lowed in matters of electrification and irriga- 
tion 

(3) Publication of information relative to 
the activities of the association and problems 
of electrification and irrigation. 

(4) Promotion of improvements in tech- 
nical training among association members. 

Four permanent committees are pro- 
vided for in the bylaws of the organi- 
zation—planning, legislative, publica- 
tions and library, and rules. 


Phone Service in Hamburg. 
Germany, at Low Ebb 


Telephone service in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, is at a very low ebb, according to 
the American Consulate General in that 
port city. The system has deteriorated 
to such an extent that a number of trunk 
lines cannot be used at all while others 
are serviceable only after considerable 
dialing. 

Restoration of exchanges which are 
out of commission has reportedly been 
delayed because of the lack of new 
equipment, and repair of damaged facil- 
ities is possible only to a limited extent 
and requires a very long time. In addi- 
tion, the increased use of telephones and 
the numerous changes of extensions add 
to the already serious strain on the old 
equipment. Lack of tools, replacement 
parts, and sufficient technical personne] 
has retarded any improvement. 


Q 





Uruguayan Telephone Company 
Acquires Additional Property 


During the first quarter of 1947, the 
U. T. E. (Usinas y Teléfonos del Estado) , 
owned by the Uruguayan Government, 
acquired the privately owned telephone 
company “La Union,” located in the De- 
partment of Mercedes. With the acqui- 
Sition of this company, the U. T. E. has 
almost a complete monopoly of the tele- 
phone and electric-power services of the 
country. Two private telephone com- 
panies are still in operation. 

A great shortage of telephones still ex- 
ists; nevertheless, the U. T. E. is working 
on the installation of 14,600 new lines of 
equipment which it hopes to have com- 
pleted and ready for service in 1948. 


Hydroelectric Power Potential 
High in Costa Rica 


One basic natural resource which Costa 
Rica unmistakably has is hydroelectric 
power potential, according to the Amer- 
ican Embassy at San Jose, Costa Rica. 
Electricity so generated drives the State’s 
Pacific Railroad. Muncipal hydro sys- 
tems furnish light and power to the 
cities of Alajuela (1,500 kwa.) and Here- 
dia (300-400 kwa.). An American com- 
pany supplies a like service to Limon, 
Puntarenas, Cartago, and Turrialba. 

The largest installation in the country 
is owned by a second American group 
which furnishes the electricity for San 
Jose and operates the trolley and tele- 
phone systems in that city. Seven of its 
small hydro plants together contribute 
11,600 kwa. to the capital, supplemented 
by 7,500 kwa. from the Las Ventanas tur- 
bines on the Virilla River. By July l, 
1947, another 2,500-kwa. generator was 
scheduled to be functioning at Las Ven- 
tanas, and the intention is to erect a new 
plant of 7,500-kwa. capacity at Nuestro 
Amo, upstream from Las Ventanas, to 
be ready on July 1, 1948. When all is 
completed, the system (apart from the 
seven plant first mentioned) will con- 
sist of three dams, three sets of pipe line, 
a canal, and a storage basin. 


Shanghai-Nanking-Hangchow 
Railway Tariffs Increased 


Official announcement has been made 
of a 200-percent increase in passenger 
fares and freight rates on the Shanghai- 
Nanking-Hangchow Railway, effective 
July 1. According to the American Con- 
sulate General at Shanghai, the percent- 
age increase is reported to be uniform 
throughout all classes of passenger travel 
and freight classifications, excepting the 
transport of certain foodstuffs and other 
daily necessities. Gross operating rev- 
enues on the new tariff basis is expected 
to reach an estimated CN$55,000,000,000 
monthly, an increase of 130 percent over 
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the previous CN$24,000,000,000. The dif- 
ference is attributed by railway officials 
to an anticipated falling off of passenger 
traffic in view of the higher rates; little 
or no change is anticipated in the volume 
of freight hauled. 

Approval of the new rate structure was 
granted the Ministry of Communications 
by the Price Control Commission of the 
National Economic Council, the agree- 
ment stipulating termination of the sub- 
sidy in effect over the last 2 months. 
Monthly subsidy payments for May and 
June totaled CN$5,400,000,000. This was 
revealed by officials as sufficient only to 
offset current operating deficit, with no 
provision for capital expenditures in fur- 
therance of rehabilitation and expansion 
programs. 

An imminent increase in the price of 
railroad coal is expected daily, from ap- 
proximately CN$165,000 per ton to 
CN$520,000, which will add an estimated 
CN$7,800,000,000 monthly to current op- 
erating expenses; however, this amount, 
notwithstanding the discontinuance of 
the CN$5,400,000,000 subsidy is seen as 
provided for by increased revenue, leav- 
ing an estimated CN$18,000,000,000 
monthly available for necessary mainte- 
nance and expansion. The above posi- 
tion is subject to change should the wage 
scale subsequently be revised 


India Authorizes New 
Scheduled Air Services 


The Directorate General of Civil Avia- 
tion in India recently authorized two 
new scheduled air services: A daily serv- 
ice from Calcutta to Rangoon, via AKkyab 
by Orient Airways Ltd. of Calcutta; and 
a thrice-weekly service between Calcutta 
and New Delhi, via Gaya, Benares, and 
Lucknow, by Bharat Airways Ltd., also 
of Calcutta. 

Orient Airways Ltd. has a fleet of nine 
C-47’s and two L-5’s, and is understood 
to have placed an order for new Amer- 
ican transport planes. Bharat Airways 
Ltd. has eight C-47’s, one Bristol Way- 
farer, two L—5’s, and two Avro York 
XIX’s. 


Britain Releases Data on 
Generation of Electricity 


During the month of May 1947, 3,092,- 
000,000 units of electricity were genera- 
ated in Great Britain as compared with 
3,237,000,000 units for May 1946, accord- 
ing to official returns issued by the Brit- 
ish Electricity Commission. The totai 
number of units sent out from generat- 
ing plant during May 1947 ‘units gen- 
erated less units consumed by auxiliary 
plant for lighting streets) was 2,915,000,- 
000, as compared with 3,049,000,000 in the 
corresponding month in 1946. 

According to the American Embassy in 
London, the decreases noted in May 1947 


are largely due to the “fuel CaMpaign’ 
instituted last April when domestic USers 
were forbidden electricity for space heat. 
ing and urged to save all they can. 

A total of 18,814,000,000 units were gen. 
erated during the first 5 months of 1947 
as compared with 17,719,000,000 units for 
the same 1946 period. And the total 
number of units sent out from generat. 
ing stations in the first 5 months of 1947 
was 17,766,000,000 as compared with 16. 
728,000,000 units in the Corresponding 
period of 1946. 


Russian Air Line Starts 
Moscow-Sofia Service 


On July 11, 1947, the Russian air jin 
Aeroflot inaugurated service between 
Moscow and Sofia, with intermediate 
stops at Odessa and Bucharest. Flights 
are scheduled for every third day, com- 
mencing with the second day each 
month. Aeroflot is using two- and three. 
motored Aeroflot planes in the service 


Britain Plans To Expand 
Television Reception Area 


England is making strides to increase 
the area for the reception of television 
according to the American Embassy in 
London 

The use of coaxial cable is costly con- 
struction, and “beam” television by the 
use of “reflector” stations is England's 
answer for the expansion of the scope of 
television reception 

The first installation of this type will 
be between London and Birmingham, a 
distance of 112 miles. The effective 
range of a 17-kilowatt vision transmitter 
such as that installed at Alexandra 
Palace in London, is approximately 35 
miles. Four such reflector stations will 
be required according to technicians— 
spacing them about 20 miles apart. The 
locations of these repeater points, al- 
though selected, have not yet been an- 
nounced. 

Each station will be a 20-foot-square 
building of stone, topped with an 80-foot 
radio mast. The repeater stations will 
have no staff, technical or otherwise, and 
will have only a fence to separate them 
from the outside world. The station will 
automatically send out its own warning 
signal in the event a break-down threat- 
ens. The first installation is scheduled 
for completion by June 1, 1948. 


Peruvian Line Gets O. K. To 
Fly Lima-Santiago Route 


The Chilean Government has granted 
permission to the Peruvian International 
Airways (PIA) to operate between Lima 
and Santiago. PIA plans to inaugurate 
two flights a week using DC-4’s, which 
will connect with the present Lima- 
Habana service 
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FAIRS and 





EXHIBITIONS 


National Artisan Show, 
Florence, Italy 


The Eleventh National Artisan Show 
will be held at Florence, Italy, from 
September 25 to October 9, 1947. It will 
include displays of many fine and dis- 
tinctive goods produced in Italy and is 
of interest to American department 
stores, wholesalers, and other buyers of 
Italian handicraft articles. Great em- 
phasis is being placed on keeping the 
cost of production down as a stimulus 
to the promotion of exports. 

The general classifications of the lines 
to be exhibited are as follows: glass- 


ware; porcelain, ceramics, terracotta, 
majolica; wooden works, carvings, games, 
and the like; tooled leather 


metal work; straw goods; worked gold 


articles; 


and silver; papier maché; musical in- 


struments; mechanical toys; marble, 
stone, and alabaster 
and carpets; lingerie, lace, linen table- 
ware, and the like; shoes and sandals; 


wearing apparel 


works; tapestries 


International Sample Fair, 
Valencia, Spain 


At the Annual International Sample 
Fair of Valencia, Spain, which was held 
from May 10 to June 1, 1947, 36 Ameri- 
can manufacturers represented. 
The American displays which attracted 
most attention included Ford and Chrys- 
ler motorcar displays, the Willys Jeep 
and Jeep Station Wagons, three Piper 
Cub Airplanes, and the Hallicrafter and 
Philco Radio exhibits. 

The largest display of foreign mer- 
chandise was that of Great Britain, with 
48 stands. The greater part of the 
British exhibit consisted of truck chassis, 
light British two-wheel tractors and cul- 
lvators, light airplanes, road-building 
machinery and textile machinery. The 
Swiss pavillion contained exhibits of 
calculating and adding machines, pre- 
cision instruments, photographic ap- 
paratus, phonographs and short-wave- 
therapy apparatus; while Sweden dis- 
played electric welding machinery, 
machine tools, hardware and hand tools, 
Precision instruments, and refrigerators. 

The American Consulate presented a 
display of 163 large photographs in the 
Automobile Exhibition Hall as part of its 
Cultural Relations Program. These 


were 
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photographs cover various 
American industry, agriculture, and 
general scenes of American life. The 
display covered 145 feet of wall space 
and was viewed by practically all of the 
700,000 persons who attended the Fair 
this year. In addition the Consulate 
presented 35 different 16-mm documen- 
tary films. 


phases of 


Agricultural and Industrial 
Exhibit, Cairo, Egypt 


After an interruption of 12 years, the 
Sixteenth Agricultural and Industrial 
Exhibition organized by the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society will be opened at Ge- 
zireh, Cairo, on February 15, 1948. These 
exhibitions are designed to afford an op- 


- portunity for farmers from all parts of 


Egypt to get acquainted with the latest 
developments in agriculture and in farm 
machinery and implements. 

The Exhibition will comprise two main 
sections: The Agricultural Section, 
where agricultural products, livestock, 
farm machinery, and the dairy indus- 
tries will stage shows; and the Industrial 
Section where both large and small in- 
dustries, and especially those created 
during the past 10 years, will exhibit 
their products. 

As in the past, the Exhibition will have 
a national rather than an international 
character. Foreign products to be ex- 
hibited will be limited to machinery that 
can be utilized in Egyptian agriculture 
and industry. However, adjoining Arab 
countries have been invited to partici- 
pate in the exhibition. 


Paris International Fair 


Two hundred and fourteen American 
firms were represented at the Paris In- 
ternational Sample Fair which was held 
from May 10 to May 26, 1947. Many of 
these displays were made by French 
agents of the American companies. A 














Forthcoming Italian Fairs 


Vilan International Exhibition of Leather 
Industry, September 20-29, 1947. 
Apply to the Leather Trade Journal “La 


Conceria,” No. | Via Dogana, Milan. 


International Sample Fair, Voghera (Pavia), 
4ugust 31 to September 21, 1947. 








large number of products of American 
origin but manufactured under French 
licenses were also shown. The total 
number of exhibitors was given as 
8,452—which makes the Paris Fair the 
largest sample sample fair of the Euro- 
pean Continent. It is the aim of its or- 
ganizer that the Paris Fair shall replace 
the Leipzig Fair (Germany) which in 
1939 had nearly 10,000 exhibitors. 

Of the total number of exhibitors 975 
were from foreign countries, with the 
United States leading, followed by 
Czechoslovakia with 181 stands, Great 
Britain 145 stands, Poland 143, Belgium 
122, and Switzerland 119. In addition, 
various foreign governments had official 
booths of a general and informative 
rather than of a commercial character. 


Bavarian Export Show 


The Bavarian Export Show which re- 
opened at Munich on June 19, 1947, for 
its first anniversay celebration has been 
extensively revised and expanded to re- 
flect accurately the current trends in 
Bavarian production for export, accord- 
ing to the Office of the Military Govern- 
ment of Bavaria. 

From a modest beginning of several 
rooms in the former Nazi Museum, Haus 
der Kunst, the Exposition has been 
greatly expanded, covering 7,500 square 
meters of floor space. The show displays 
the production of 400 German firms in 
15 different industrial groups. From its 
first opening a year ago as primarily a 
handicraft exhibit the show has now 
developed in many other directions 
featuring toys, chemical products, china 
and glass, textiles, fine machinery, 
camera and electromedical equipment. 

The toy industry, which has just begun 
production on a new $6,000,000 export 
program, now presents one of the largest 
displays, featuring intricate mechanical 
toys. The ceramics show has grown 
from an exhibition of expensive dinner- 
ware to one including many new types 
of utility china. Similarly, the glass ex- 
hibit has developed from a display of 
heavy cut glass to latest designs in fine 
crystal and stemware. The emphasis 
in the textile section has changed from 
finished garments to fabrics, as the ex- 
port of woolen and cotton cloth as well 
as artificial fiber fabrics has increased. 

The first export show did not include 
(as did the recent show) a display of 
electromedical equipment, for which 
there is a growing demand in surround- 
ing European countries which exten- 
sively used X-ray and electrical thera- 
peutic equipment from Bavaria before 
the war. Another addition to the Ex- 
position is the display of the technical 
porcelain industry which has become im- 
portant for the resupply of heavy in- 
sulators for central European power lines. 
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United States Production 
and Trade in Selected 
Commodities 


(Continued from p. 5) 


India, Ceylon, British East Africa, and 
Cuba were the chief purchasers of box 
shooks. Exports of box shooks to India 
and Ceylcn were inflated, however, be- 
cause tea chests are grouped with shooks 
for boxes and crates. 

The markets for these products will 
continue to be large—limited only by the 
expansion of domestic production in some 
countries. 


Scientific and Professional 


Included in the broad general group of 
scientific and professional equipment and 
supplies are the following separate classi- 
fications: professional and scientific in- 
struments, optical goods, dental instru- 
ments and equipment, surgical and med- 
ical instruments, X-ray and therapeutic 
apparatus, beauty- and _ barber-shop 
equipment, coin-operated vending ma- 
chines, morticians’ goods, and fire-fight- 
ing equipment. 

In 1946 Canada was our leading market 
for the items included in the first five of 
these classifications and was second to 
the United Kingdom as a purchaser of 
fire-fighting equipment. Mexico was sec- 
ond as a market for professional and 
scientific instruments, optical goods, sur- 
gical and medical instruments and X-ray 
and therapeutic apparatus, and third as 
a buyer of dental instruments and equip- 
ment. Brazil was one of the principal 
markets for professional, scientific, den- 
tal, and X-ray equipment. Venezuela 
purchased optical goods, and Colombia 
was one of the main markets for fire- 
fighting equipment 

Recent developments with regard to 
foreign-exchange control will not, it is 
believed, affect adversely the export or 
import trade in these commodities. 

The United States formerly imported 
some professional and scientific instru- 
ments from France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, the United Kingdom, Pales- 
tine, and Japan 


Building Materials 


Building materials covered in this ar- 
ticle include building stone, cement, lim« 
fiat glass, kaolin and other clays, asbes- 
tos wall board and pipe covering, gyp- 
sum (calcined and plaster) and wall 
board, talc, and roofing of asphalt, as- 
bestos, and other materials. 

Countries to which these products 
were exported in 1946 included Canada, 
Mexico, the Dominican Republic, Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, Cuba, Honduras, Panama, 
Argentina, Curacao, the Philippines, and 
Sweden. Some ground and _ crushed 
talc and some asphalt and other roofing 
39 
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Jewelry and Silverware 


During the current year exports of 
United States jewelry will probably reach 
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$27.000.000. Brazil is the leading markei 
jewelry 

Canada 
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United States fabrication, with 
ciose second 


imports of jewelry findings and parts 
Exports of silverware are increasine 
Cuba was our principal market in 19 
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he 
for silverware. Exports to some of 


Latin-American countries increased dul- 
ing the early part of 1947, and it } 

. > . 1T- 
anticipated that our total exports aur 


ing the vear will reach $3,000,000. 
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pension order now temporarily in effect 
in Mexico, and, that country 
ranked second in our export market for 
silverware in 1946, the trend in ship- 
ments to Mexico should be upward all 
during 1947. 


since 


Photographic Goods 


Exports of photographic goods (not 
including motion pictures) should con- 
tinue to expand, although limited by in- 
sufficient production. Germany and 
Japan—competitors during the prewar 
years—are not now manufacturing suffi- 
cient quantities of these products to com- 
pete in world markets. 

The principal purchasers of United 
States still-picture film in 1946 
Canada, Argentina, and Sweden. 
ports of still-picture cameras, photo- 
graphic paper, and other photographic 
goods, except motion pictures, during the 
same period were consigned principally 
to Canada, Brazil, and Mexico. 

United States imports of photographic 
goods, which averaged more than 
$6,000,000 during the period 1937-39 are 
not expected to exceed $2,300,009 during 
1947. The United Kingdom and Switzer- 
land are now the principal suppliers. 
Germany, the former principal source of 
such imports, continues to export these 
800ds to the United States, but the total 
trade represents only a very small per- 
centage of the Reich's prewar shipments. 


were 
Ex- 


Glassware 
Canada was our principal market for 
glassware—both hand-made and ma- 


chine-made—in 1946. Other leading ex- 
port markets were Mexico. Cuba. Brazil. 
the Union of South Africa, and the Phil- 
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States glassware was shipped before the 
war were Germany, Czechoslovakia, 


Japan, Belgium, Sweden, and Italy. 


The United States imports glassware 
largely from Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, and Sweden. 

Our trade in glassware in 1947 will be 
affected by the tendency toward return 
of European factories to more nearly 
normal production—which is made diffi- 
cult by the shortage of fuel. 


Furniture 


Canada is the principal market for 
United States household and office furni- 
ture. Mexico and Venezuela are next in 
importance. United States exports are 
expected to return to prewar levels with- 
in the near future. Exports of metal 
furniture exceed those of wood furniture 


Ref 


Canada, Sweden, and certain of the 
Latin American countries (Mexico, Cuba, 
Brazil, and Argentina) were our best 
markets for refractories in 1946 and are 
expected to continue so in the near fu- 
ture. Some magnesite brick and shapes 
went to Italy and some silica brick to 
Turkey. 

Factors which may increase our ex- 
ports of refractories during the remain- 
der of 1947 and in succeeding years are 
industrialization in many countries and 
rehabilitation in Europe. 


cactories 


Toys and Games 


and games, not elsewhere 
are the principal items in this 
exported from the United 
Canada, Sweden, Cuba, and the 


“Toys 
shown” 
category 
States. 


Union of South Africa are the leading 
markets for these items, Canada taking 
about 20 percent of the total United 
States exports. 

The main market for United States 
mechanical toys and parts is Mexico, 
which takes about half of this country’s 
total exports of these commodities; Can- 
ada is in second place as a market for 
this type of toy. 

Children’s wheel goods find a ready 
market in Canada, the Philippines, Mex- 
ico, and Cuba, in the order listed. 

The Union of South Africa prospered 
greatly during the war years and is one 
of the principal export markets for all 
types of toys, including those of rubber. 

The estimate of $2,000,000 for our 1947 
imports of toys and games includes im- 
ports of these items from Germany and 
Japan. 

Because of production difficulties ex- 
isting in Germany, it is unlikely that the 
toy industry will realize the export pro- 
gram set up in that country in December 
1946, which aimed at total exports dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1947 of 12,000,- 
000 marks. It now appears that exports 
for the entire year 1947 will not exceed 
that figure. The Bavarian toy industry 
is fostering exports of high-quality goods, 
since the shortage of materials makes 
cheap mass production difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

Japan has developed a limited post- 
war production of toys, but here, too, 
shortages of materials and equipment 
have hampered production, as manual 
labor must replace automatic machines. 


Musical Instruments 


This category includes phonographs, 
phonograph records, pianos, organs, and 
other musical instruments, parts and ac- 
cessories. In 1946 the principal markets 
for United States exports were Canada, 
Mexico, the Union of South Africa, the 
Philippines, and Brazil. It is antici- 
pated that our 1947 exports of pianos 
and phonographs will be adversely af- 
fected by a recent order of the Mexican 
Government to suspend imports of these 
commodities. 

United States imports of accordions, 
stringed instruments, brass and wood- 
wind instruments, reeds, music boxes and 
parts are expected to rise sharply in 
1947 as a result of increasing exports by 
various European countries. Recent 
communications indicate that Japan also 
is interested in finding foreign markets 
for harmonicas, stringed instruments, 
organs, accordions, xylophones, and 
strings for musical instruments. 


Clocks and Watches 


Exports of United States alarm clocks 
should exceed $4,000,000 during the cur- 
rent year. Germany and Japan—com- 
petitors during the prewar years—are 
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not now these items in 
quantity. 

In recent years, United States manu- 
facturers of alarm clocks have found a 
ready sale for their merchandise in new 
markets because of the pent-up demand 
for this item which has been almost 
world-wide. 

Canada has been an important outlet 
for electric alarms as well as clock parts 
in recent years. The Dominion imports 
large quantities of clock parts that are 
stamped out in the United States for as- 
sembly into clocks in Canadian plants, 
many of which are branch factories of 
United States manufacturers. 

Mexico is our principal market for 
l-day alarm clocks. This country also 
imports large quantities of parts which 
are assembled into clocks in Mexico. 

Although Great Britain is working on 
a 5-year plan for the establishment of 
a clock and watch industry sufficient to 
take care of the need for these items 
throughout the British Empire, its pro- 
duction has not reached a level adequate 
to satisfy requirements for these essen- 
tial items. Meanwhile sizable exports 
of United States one-day alarms, and 
imports of Swiss watches, are augment- 
ing the British production. 

India and the Union of South Africa 
are excellent markets for clocks of 
United States manufacture. 

Exchange controls in many of the 
Latin-American countries have a vital 
bearing on the export of United States 
watches and clocks to those countries. 

In May 1947, Mexico took action to 
suspend temporarily the importation of 
certain commodities, among which were 
watches. Since no mention was made 
in the decree concerning watch parts, it 
is reasonable to assume that these items 
will continue to be imported into Mexico 
in sizable quantities. 

Switzerland has recently lifted its re- 
strictions on exports of watches to the 
United States and other countries of the 
dollar bloc. 

The abolition of the dollar-conversion 
quotas is not expected to alter the pic- 
ture materially so far as United States 
imports of Swiss watches are concerned. 
During the first 5 months of 1947, this 
country’s imports of Swiss watches and 
watch movements totaled 2,880,843 units 
valued at $23,760,756. 

The Swiss, however, are conscious of 
the inroads the United States jeweled 
and nonjeweled watch-movement indus- 
tries have made during recent years in 
Latin American markets, and it is pos- 
sible that the Swiss edict may create 

stronger competition in these markets. 

The Philippine Republic continues to 
be the leading market for United States 

jeweled watches. 

Japan is now producing watches at the 
rate of about 20,000 units a month, but 


exporting 
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it is not believed that Japanese exports 
will be of sufficient importance to affect 
the foreign markets for United States 
watches. 

Among the Far Eastern countries, the 
market for United States jeweled watches 
has been increasing, especially in China 
and Hong Kong. 


A goodly number of United States 
time recorders are being exported to 
Canada and Mexico. However, during 


the month of April 1947, 13 percent of 
our exports of this product were shipped 
to Belgium. 

It is expected that during 1947 the 
United States clock and watch industries 
will reach a production level equivalent 
to their peak prewar figure. If this 
level is to be maintained in future years, 
new outlets will have to be developed 
for these products 


Brooms and Brushes 


United States export markets for 
brushes and brooms, in order of their 
importance in 1946, were the Union of 
South Africa, Sweden, Brazil, Argentina, 
the Philippines, and Mexico. Those 
countries are expected to continue to 
take these United States products 

China has always been the principal 
supplier of hog bristles to the United 
States. Numerous synthetic bristles 
have been developed during the past few 
years, and these are expected to ease 
the dependence of the United States on 
supplies from China 


Pottery 


Principal foreign markets for United 
States pottery in 1946 were the Philip- 
pines, the Union of South Africa, and 
Canada. Future exports will be affected 
by the recovery of pottery industries in 
Europe, Japan, and the United Kingdom. 

Former suppliers of United States im- 
ports of earthenware and chinaware in- 
cluded Japan, the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and China 


Conclusion 


Despite restrictions and controls on 
trade in various parts of the world, many 
of this country’s consumer-goods and 
durable products will enjoy their largest 
export markets this year. In some 
cases several-fold gains prewar 
years will be noted. It is apparent from 
the foregoing analysis that demand for 
our goods remains steady, although abil- 
ity and willingness to buy is hindered in 
certain countries by a lack of means 
The analysis likewise shows the wide 
geographic sales diversification of typi- 
cally American products and indicates 
the need for constant attention to the 
frequent shifts and diverse problems of 
international trade. 
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(Continued from p, 27) 
Tobaeceo and 
Related Products 


CaNADA’s LEAF-TOBACCO SHIPMENTs To 
U. K. 


Canada is reported to be planning to 
ship between 20,000,000 and 24,000,009 
pounds of leaf tobacco to the United 
Kingdom this year as compared With 
maximum annual prewar shipments of 
12,000,000 pounds. It is predicted that 
the United Kingdom will substitute as 
much Canadian tobacco for the Ameri. 
can commodity as can be obtained in 
order to conserve the British supply of 
United States dollars 


GoaL SET FOR PRODUCTION IN Butcarm 


Production of tobacco in Bulgaria in 
1946 amounted to 37,965 tons as com- 
pared with 22,770 tons in 1945. The area 
planted to tobacco in 1946 totaled 67621 
hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) as 
against 45,646 hectares in 1945. Yields 
in 1946 were somewhat 
but higher than in 1945 

As of May 31, 1947, 23,000 hectares of 
tobacco were reported to be planted. At 
that time it was too early to determine 
the success of the 1947 plantings because 
reports were not all in and planting was 
to continue through June. 

The 2-year plan provides for planting 
60,000 hectares of tobacco. It is expected 
that this goal will be reached and per- 
haps surpassed, as various incentives are 
offered to producers, such as supplies of 
food, clothing, and other materials in 
proportion to the amount of land planted 
to tobacco 


below average 








Continued from p. 11) 
some lighter material and are generally copies 
of antique museum items and of a very good 
quality Firm states production capacity 


practically unlimited 


Import Agency Opportunities 


35. England—-A. C. Morrison, The Four 
Gables, Quorn, Leics, seek a representative 
in the United States for mall cultivator 
tractors powered by a 7-horsepower engine 


and small farm engines 

36. Italy—Andrea Fiore, 14 Via Villarbasso, 
Turin, desires United States representatives 
or precision grinders (metal-working), and 
bobbins 


for cotton, wool, and rayon 


Export Opportunities 


37. Belgium—R. Resteau & Fils, 18, Boule- 
vard Poincaré, Brussels, seeks purchase quo- 
tations on an exclusive sales agency basis for 
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Teo rifts West Indies — Waddington's 


162 Harbour Street, Kingston, Ja- 
aica seeks quotations and representation 

ro automobile parts and accessories. 

" 39 Canada—Bryson Graham Co., Ltd., 144 

al Street, Ottawa, desires purchase quo- 

and piece goods 


Garage, 


Sparks 
ne for kitchenware, 
(cotton novelty prints) ag 

40, Canada- Capital Soft Drinks Reg’d., 298 
Montcalm Street, Hull, P.Q seeks quotations 
for a bottling franchise for some we-1-known 
oy Pure Springs Co., Ltd., 22 
Aberdeen Street, Ottawa, desires quotations 
tor a bottling franchise for some well-known 
soft drink 
: 42. Czechoslovakia Kimminich, 
Mestec Kralove 701, seeks quotations for the 
following machinery 

Ten machines fo? knitting mats up 
to thickness of 5 cm. (also more) which sew 
with needles and rope 5 x 160 cm. They 
would welcome machines which cut straw on 
the sides. The machines should be electric 
driven. Visible measuring of the lengths of 
the sewn mats on the dashboard Machines 
will sew only corn straw Before sewing, the 
straw is pressed and then needles get to work 
There should be a possibility to shift the 
straw closer or farther 

Five machines for reed 
Knitting with wire 4x 100 cm. Bottom wire 
0.8mm. top 0.4mm. Reed for ceilings is in- 
volved. Lengths to be measured at the dash- 
poard. Automatic cutting on sides Ma- 
chines to knit only 6 x, 1. e. turning over to 
knitting 3 x or 4 x to 1 current meter. Pos- 
sibility to regulate speed of machines from 
minimum to maximum Internal lighting 
of wires so that worker can immediately see 
if torn. Regulation of number of revolu- 
tions, regulations of various lengths, i. e 
distances between straws 

Two winding machines to wind wires from 
04 mm. thickness to 0.10 mm. thickness 
Electric driven. It is rewinding from factory 
wheels to the necessary spools for machines 


Bretislav 


strau 


knitting cane 


which even use rope, according to the type 
of goods. 
43. Iran—Iran Motor Co., 8. A., 402 Avenue 


Saadi, Tehran, seeks quotations for tea rolling 
and drying machines, with an output of 75 
to 200 pounds each hour 


Export Agency Opportunities 


44. Italy—Massimo__ Gilli Docks Corso 
Dante 40, Turin, seeks representations for oil 
from seeds or other food products 

45. Italy—Motor, U. S. A., 2 Via Don Min- 
zoni, Turin, seeks representations for mineral 
oil and lubricants 

46. Netherlands—N. V. Gustav J. J. Witt & 
Co.'s Handelmaatschappij, 355-b Mathenes- 
Sserlaan, Rotterdam, desires agency represen- 
tation for rosin and turpentine (in barrels) 

47. Union of South Africa—Wevell Bros.. 
Ltd., P.O. Box 1262, Johannesburg, seeks rep- 
resentations from manufacturers for all so- 
dium compounds such as caustic soda, soda 
ash, sodium bicarbonate. and sodium sulfide, 
wood and gum resins citric acid; and thermo- 
plastie resins 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of Which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country 


Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Chile 


August 2, 1947 


Dry-Goods and 
Dealers—Iraq. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Bolivia. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Philippine Islands. 

Naval Stores—Brazil. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers of Plastic Products—Chile. 

Provisions Importers and Dealers 
lands. 


and Clothing Importers 


-Nether- 
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Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Geldings: Temporary Duty-Free Importa- 
tion Authorized._-Geldings, usually dutiable 
at 60 bolivares (the bolivar is equivalent to 
approximately $0.30 U. S. currency) each 
under tariff item 176—-D, again have been 
granted temporary duty-free importation 
into Venezuela, this time until August 31, 
1947. Under decree No. 202 of the Ministry 
of Finance, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of May 6, 1947, item 176—-D was canceled 
temporarily and geldings were reclassified 
under item 443-A of the duty-free list, as 
Live animals, not specified in item 176.” 
Similar action was taken on September 11, 
1946, permitting duty-free entry of geldings 
until December 31, 1946, as reported in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 26, 
1946. In both cases the move was designed 
to relieve the shortage of horses in the live- 
stock industry. 





Britain’s Economic 
Position Analyzed As Of 
Mid-Year 1947 
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genera] health and well-being. The def- 
icit now expected in Britain’s 1947 bal- 
ance of payments (£550,000,000) is equiv- 
alent to about 10 percent of the net cost 
of consumer goods and services. In the 
long run the country will either have to 
produce more or accept reductions in 
consumption. It is confidently assumed 
in Britain that production eventually can 
be increased to the necessary extent, 
therefore the nation is reluctant to lower 
its standard of living even temporarily. 


Possibilities of an Export Rise 


British exports have increased much 
more rapidly than production; by the last 
quarter of 1946 they were at a level 11 
percent higher than they had been in 
1938. This represented a remarkable 
come-back from the wartime lows of 20 
percent in 1943 and 31 percent in 1944. 
Despite the fuel crisis early in 1947, the 
export index for the first quarter of this 
year was still slightly above the 1938 
level. The progress, quarter by quarter, 
may be seen from the following volume 
index figures (1938=100): 


Period 1945 1946 1947 
First quarter __- 33.1 83.9 100. 5 
Second quarter 48.1 97.7 
Chird quarter 46.2 103.9 


Fourth quarter 55.8 | 110.8 


Britain’s original (February) export 
target for 1947 was 125 percent of the 
country’s 1938 volume. In value this was 
expected to amount to £1,200,000,000—a 
figure indicating an assumption that ex- 
port prices would be higher than in 1946 
by about 7.5 percent. Subsequent to the 
weather crisis, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
President of the Board of Trade, an- 
nounced a downward revision of the ex- 
port estimate to £1,000,000,000, which 
would mean a volume equal to 104 per- 
cent of prewar. It is suggested here that 
the current estimate of £1,000,000,000 
may be too low. 

Figures in table 2, on page 8, indicate 
the levels of exports for 17 categories of 
goods in the last two quarters of 1946 and 
the first quarter of 1947, as compared 
with their levels in 1938. It will be noted 
that 5 out of the 10 which were most im- 
portant before the war are at markedly 
lower levels today (cottons, coal, woolens, 
foods, and beverages). With the excep- 
tion of iron and steel, where the level is 
only slightly better than prewar, the 
others among the top 10 have shown sub- 
stantial increases. Among the other 
items in the table, all but one are at 
higher levels than in 1938. 

On the basis of these figures it would 
seem unreasonable to suppose that the 
volume of exports for the year 1947 will 
not turn out to be more than 4 percent 
above the prewar volume. An analysis 
of the trends suggests that the volume of 
exports might well be in the neighbor- 
hood of 112 percent of prewar volume. 

The price factor cannot be ignored, 
although it is difficult to forecast the 
direction of changes for the remainder 
of the year. It would seem to be true 
that if export prices rise more than im- 
port prices, or fall less, this will be to 
Britain’s advantage—and vice versa. If 
all prices go up, the country’s difficulties 
will be increased; if they go down, its 
situation will be improved. 


Hard-Currency Balances 


Even assuming that the 1947 deficit in 
Britain’s balance of payments can be held 
to an amount no greater than what was 
considered by the Government last Feb- 
ruary to be justifiable (£350,000,000) , the 
country will be faced with serious diffi- 
culties in connection with its payments 
to hard-currency countries. This is, of 
course, part of the general dollar prob- 
lem of the world as a whole, and it can- 
not be solved completely except through 
United States action. Not only does the 
United Kingdom import from countries 
in the Western Hemisphere about four 
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and one-half times as much as it exports 
to them, but Britain also finds that many 
other countries to which it does export in 
larger relative volume are unable to pay 
currently for all they take, either in 
goods or in currency that is convertible 
into dollars.’ 

It is clear that Britain’s balance-of- 
payments difficulties arise primarily from 
the enormous deficits in its trade with 
the United States, Canada, and the coun- 
tries of South America. Britain’s trade 
deficits in 1946 with the Western Hemis- 
phere countries taken together added up 
to more than the country’s total deficit— 
£490,000,000 as compared with £385,000,- 
000. The one large offsetting item was 
the balance in its favor for trade with 
Europe (£115,000,000). In Iarge part this 
itself was offset by Britain’s contributions 
for relief and rehabilitation which in 
1946 totaled £97,000,000. A large propor- 
tion of this went to Europe and was the 
means of financing exports from the 
United Kingdom. Of the remainder of 
Britain’s favorable European balance, a 
substantial part was settled on a book- 
keeping basis that gave the country 
claims that could not be converted into 
hard currencies. To make matters worse, 
some of the non-European countries were 
in a position to pay for British exports 
merely by drawings on their previously 
accumulated sterling balances. 

The result has been that Britain’s 
hard-currency deficit could be very little 
reduced by any balances acquired else- 
where, and the dollar obligations that the 
country had to meet probably were more 
than £100,000,000 larger than the over-all 
deficit appearing on its books. If the 
currencies of all countries could have 
been made transferable in July of this 
year, the position of the United Kingdom 
would have been made less difficult. The 
fact that Britain made current sterling 
earnings transferable on July 15 in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Anglo- 
American Financial Agreement while 
some of the funds owed to it remained 
intransferable, tended to aggravate its 
balance-of-payments problem 

The exact extent to which transfer- 
ability will add to the present strain on 
the country’s foreign-exchange resources 
cannot be forecast with any degree of 
certainty. Since so large a part of Brit- 
ain’s trade deficit is already made up of 
obligations to hard-currency countries, 
and since steps had already been taken 
before July 15 to make sterling more 
freely transferable than was commonly 
supposed, the additional dollar c!aims 
for the settlement of deficits resulting 
from a pattern of trade similar to that 
of 1946 should not be of too burdensome 


1 British trade agreements provide for in- 
convertible currency only up to certain max- 
imums after which gold or dollars must be 
paid 
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a magnitude. More serious might be an 
increase in the deficits with certain coun- 
tries if their choice of the United King- 
dom as a source of supply in 1946 was in- 
fluenced to any great extent by the fact 
that such purchases provided their best 
way of getting payment currently for 
their sterling claims. Pending a general 
solution of world trade problems, it is 
necessary for Britain to consider what 
possibility it has of improving its dollar 
position (or preventing it from deterio- 
rating) by more direct means 

Among these means, the most obvious 
are the adjustments that might be made 
in the sources from which Britain ob- 
tains its imports and the markets in 
which it sells its exports. Here it should 
also be noted that many Britishers would 
support such adjustments with the fur- 
ther argument, that too great a degree of 
interdependence with the United States 
is undesirable because of their misgivings 
about the stability of the American 
economy. The scope within which 
changes can take place is, of course, 
limited by basic economic relations, and 
the measures that can be adopted are 
limited by the obligations that Britain 
has undertaken not to discriminate 
against the United States. 

The obvious conclusion from this dis- 
cussion is that the recovery of the world 
(and particularly of Europe, the British 
Dominions, and colonial areas) is neces- 
sary as a basis for the ultimate solution 
of Britain’s trade-balance difficulties, 
and that in the short-run future its 
prospects will be materially affected by 
the amount of financial assistance that 
is given to the countries of the continent 


“Invisibles,” Capital Account 


The figures given in table 1 for over- 
sea expenditures by the British Govern- 
ment show the net outgoing payments 
for the maintenance of military forces 
outside the United Kingdom, for relief 
and rehabilitation, for occupation costs 
in Germany, and for some other less im- 
portant things of a similar nature. The 
necessity for these expenditures is an 
important reason for Britain’s current 
balance-of-payment difficulties, al- 
though much of this expenditure is in 
“soft-currency” countries It is esti- 
mated that in 1947 they will constitute a 
net drain on the country’s foreign-ex- 
change resources of £175,000,000. Last 
year the corresponding figure was £300.- 
000,000 Before the war it was only 
£16,000,000. 

Another group of invisible items (in- 
cluding shipping, interest, profits, and 
dividends; tourist expenditures; film re- 
mittances, etc.) yielded the United King- 
dom a large favorable balance in prewar 
years. This source of net receipts from 
abroad has now been reduced far below 
its former level. It is estimated that 





these items will contribute £75,000,009 
in 1947 to the credit side of the balance 
sheet, but this is substantially less than 
the £248,000,000 that appears in the same 
line for 1938 and it is also smaller than 
the £120,000,000 obtained in 1946? 

The most important change that has 
taken place in any of these items is the 
drop in net gains from interest, profits 
and dividends. During the war Britain 
used billions of dollars’ worth of jts 
foreign assets to pay for supplies needed 
from abroad. The country’s annual ip. 
come from foreign assets was reduced jg 
consequence to a level of £150,000,009 in 
1946, as compared with £205,000,000 jp 
1948. Since Britain is continuing to dis. 
pose of assets abroad, the income from 
this source is likely to be still lower jp 
1947. On the other hand, the payments 
Britain must make to other countries ag 
interest, profits, and dividends on thei 
loans and investments had more than 
doubled by 1946 and will tend to go higher 
as long as the country is under the neces. 
sity of increasing its borrowings. It js 
also important to note that, with export 
and import price levels twice as high ag 
they were before the war, the effective: 
ness of Britain’s remaining surplus from” 
past lending and investment as a bal” 
ancing item in its accounts is corres 
pondingly reduced 

The situation with respect to United 
States and Canadian credits as it stands 
at the present time (July 21, 1947)? is 
shown in table 3 
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Parte 3.—Credits Extended to the United 
Aingdom (Niftuatior as of July 21, 
1947) 


Inn ns of pounds ster in itherwise specified] 4 


lter United Cana Both 


stati dian 
otal credit ; 12.5 | 1,250.0 
75.0 172. 5 747.5 


Balance H2 140.0 502.5 


Percent Percent | Percent 
55 0 


a 


The proportion of these credits which ¥ 
already has been used is, obviously, dis- j 
turbing. If the same average rate of 
drawing continues, they will be et 
hausted in the first quarter of 19% 
During the period since March 15 the 
rate of drawings has been higher—about 7 
£19,000,000 per week (£337,000,000 having 
been used in the 17 weeks between March 
15 and July 12 from the United States 
credit alone). If this rate continues, the 
funds will be exhausted by the end of 
November 1947 


ae 


?This item of other invisible receipts for = 
1947 is not strictly comparable with the 1938 
and 1946 data: it is the net result of a large 
number of current transactions much wider 
in scope than the earlier figures. 
Figures for Canada include drawings only 
through June 18, but it is believed nothing 
further has been drawn to date P 
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